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ON GOVERNMENT, INDUSTRY, LABOR, THE HOME, LITERATURE, STAGE AND SCREEN 


America interests everybody by expressing 
news. A Catholic interpretation of events. A 
moral view of what men are doing. A Catho- 
lic opinion of what they say, write, propose, 
or legislate—is it good for the nation or bad? 
Is it morally right or wrong? 


America interests everybody by expressing 
the Catholic reaction to the human yearnings, 
strivings, problems and ideas of the week— 
big or little, wise or foolish, tragic or amus- 
ing. You find that Catholic slant in America 
every week, 


America contains a moral appraisal of the 
arts, too—of the mewest books, the latest 
Broadway offerings, the current films. Be- 
cause the products of pen, brush or camera 
have a moral angle and can be weighed by 
Catholic standards, America weighs them 


America satisfies two recurrent needs of the 
intelligent and cultured Catholic—his desire 
to know how moral principles bear upon 
men and affairs; his desire to discuss this with 
other men, clearly and interestingly. America 
saves Catholics from confusion and inarticu- 
lateness. 





Special Introductory Offer 
10 issues for $1.00 


AMERICA PRESS 
70 East 45th Street, 
New York 17, N.Y. 


I enclose $1.00 ($1.20 in Canada). Please send 
America for ten weeks to 
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Our Apologies 


With the ending of the war, we 
looked forward to an ending of vari- 
ous troubles, delays, and postponements 
that had stood in the way of our plans 
for expansion and improvements. We 
should have known better. 


As the war progressed, it became 
plainly evident that there was a stead- 
ily increasing deterioration on the part 
of employees, of all classes, in their 
tespect for what used to be considered 
their obligations. At the beginning of 
the war, something still remained of 
the old feeling that employment was 
a two-way obligation. The employer 
created opportunities, found means to 
pay wages and salaries, and struggled 
to enlarge and strengthen the business. 
The employee had a feeling of obliga- 
tion to render value received in return 
for his pay. 


At the war’s end, great numbers of 
employees had reached a state of mind 
Where they felt that if they were 
physically present a fair share of the 
hours agreed upon, little else should be 
expected. In fact, nothing more had 
better be asked. Each had become his 
own private interpreter. 

We are not attempting to analyze 
the reasons for the changed conditions. 
Such effort would take up our entire 
Space. We are simply noting that since 
V-J Day these conditions have become 
progressively worse. 

Our last issue was delayed more than 
& month by the printers’ strike in Chi- 
‘tago. (We are not arguing about the 
‘issues involved there, either, but simply 
Teporting facts.) We apologize for the 


inconvenience caused to our subscribers, 
and for the losses caused to dealers. 

We hope this December issue will be 
in your hands in time to be of service 
for your Christmas ordering, but, as 
this is written, we can make no predic- 
tions. 

Evidently we are going to have in 
this country an opportunity to test out 
the theory of whether we can have 
more by doing less. Social theorists who 
have been snapping at the heels of pri- 
vate industry tell us that private in- 
dustry has failed. It will be interesting 
to learn how a system that has al- 
ready failed can finance the expense of 
some new system that has never been 
tried. But we can’t go into that. We 
can’t even discuss it with the great 
majority—because they have neither 
the vocabulary nor an understanding of 
the necessary terms. It would be like 
trying to explain decimal fractions to 
a child in kindergarten. 

So we must, somehow, prevail on 
more people to study these questions if 
we are to avert chaos. We must under- 
stand that collective bargaining is nec- 
essary, and must be supported; but we 
must also learn that collective bargain- 
ing will not settle any of the real 
problems any more than higher wages 
will of themselves bring any improve- 
ments in living standards. 

Total income is plummeting. Every 
day’s idleness—and every idle day— 
causes a further drop. Less income 
means less returns from taxes. Taxes 
are the only means of supporting gov- 
ernment. We can’t tax losses; conse- 
quently we must create profits—unless 
we want our Victory Bonds turned to 
ashes and our government turned into 
a slave-market. Who else except gov- 
ernment will supply the soup-kitchens 
and furnish “security”? 

But when the State does those things 
it will become a machine, and a ma- 
chine-State has no soul, no personality, 
and knows no liberty. It can furnish 
security, but it will be the security, 
and the comfort, of the slave. 


So what? Just this. By and large, 
under present conditions—which is all 
we are talking about—the economic 
field is in many ways basic to all 
other fields. We can ignore it, and con- 
tinue our drift into the maelstrom, or 
else we can give a top-drawer priority 
to the study of 1945-model economic 
facts, fantasies, and fallacies. 
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If we could begin our learning with 
the alphabet, we could make rapid 
progress. But there are a great many 
who are not up to that level. They must 
first do a lot of un-learning before 
they can think or speak intelligently 
on the problems that demand solution. 

So, in addition to apologizing for our 
unavoidable delays, we also express the 
hope that more and deeper attention be 
given to the dangers of our present 
economic situation, and to direct your 
attention to such books as No Dream- 
ers Weak and others mentioned in 
another column in this issue. 


~* * FF 


Economics 


No Dreamers Weak by Michael de la 
Bedoyere, $2.00, published in Novem- 
ber by Bruce may be considered to be 
a sequel to Christian Crisis and Chris- 
tianity in the Market Place. The author 
as editor of the Catholic Herald, Lon- 
don, built the editorial policy of his 
newspaper around the idea of secular 
news and articles written from the 
Christian angle—and the Herald be- 
came one of the leading Catholic papers 
of England. 

This new book deals with the prac- 
tical application of Christian values to 
the world of political and social affairs. 
It is timely, important, highly inter- 
esting, and deserves recommendation to 
all serious thinkers. 


x & 


Human Leadership in Industry 
($2.50) by Sam Lewisohn, will do more 
than any other recent book we’ve seen 
to straighten out mistaken impressions 
as to conflicts between “Capital” and 
“labor”, between “labor” and “manage- 
ment”, etc. 


One of the great values of labor 
unions, says this author, is that only 
they can teach their members the value 
and necessity of preserving our present 
system of free enterprise. 

Big Business in a Democracy, by 
James. Truslow Adams, historian, is 
frankly for big business. It will repay 
study. 

See Here, Free Enterprise is, in our 
opinion, a screed—shallow, biased, un- 
fair. 

It is recommended reading for those 
who need to be informed on what kind 
of diet others are being fed. It. was 
recommended to us by a Catholic Co- 
operative. 
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Note the Contrast 


The Manatee 

Nancy Bruff Dutton, $2.50 
Thyra Winslow in the Chicago Sun: 
“.. . I'd like to go on record as think- 
ing that it is the worst written, the 
dullest and the most impossible book 
in plot, in characterization and in style 
that I have read from beginning to end 
as long as I can remember... .” 

Kelsey Guilfoil in the Chicago Trib- 
une: “This is a book of genuine literary 
merit, better written than one might 
expect from its theme and handling... 
it has much humor of a salty type. The 
characters are vivid . . . a writer who 
can tell a story with gusto and wit, 
who can take sensational material and 
use it without making one feel that she 
is putting it on for effect . . . a story 
that will stamp itself indelibly on the 
reader’s mind.” 

William Du Bois in the New York 
Times: “ . . . Warped by a Freudian 
mishap in his youth [her hero’s], mis- 
anthropy is equaled only by his sadism 
. . » So sketchily conceived, and so 
badly presented, that he emerges as a 
grotesque . . . unintentional caricature 
. - » too dull to be funny. .. . All the 
faults of the born non-story teller are 
here in heaping measure. . . . The 
Manitee, to put it mildly, would serve 
a class in novel-writing well, as a truly 
remarkable example of what not to do.” 

(We regard this book as meriting 
disapproval. ) 

x * 


Required Reading 


General Marshall’s Report 

Gen. George C. Marshall S &S, $2.50 
(paper, $1.00) 
This “winning of the War in Europe 
and the Pacific” was printed for the 
War Department. It is a clear, precise 
story of a victory that might easily 
have been a defeat. 

Factual and illuminating, it explains 
the things we couldn’t understand, such 
as the delayed “second front” in West- 
ern Europe, the slowness of the Italian 
campaign (due to lack of men), the 
fight against misdirected popular pres- 
sure to clean up the Pacific first, and 
the need for beating Germany before 
her atomic researches had been com- 
pleted. 

General Marshall argues strongly for 
universal military training. 

Required reading for all. 
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Youth vs. Age 


In reviewing a book in the Chicago 
Daily News, Louis Zara says that “to 
the artist in any field, prodigious learn- 
ing can easily become a handicap—. 

“That is why the wild-souled young- 
sters, half-mature and entirely unskilled 
in controlling their energies, make the 
prettiest blaze across the literary hori- 
zon. . 

“As they acquire knowledge, they 
often begin to doubt, and with doubt 
comes restraint.” 

8 © 
The Ease Era 

Paul Mallon Eerdmans, $1.50 
Subtitled “The Juvenile Oligarchy and 
the Educational Trust,” this book is 
made up of selections from 22 of Mal- 
lon’s newspaper columns on youth and 
delinquency. A crusader against “pro- 
gressive education,” he exposes its sad 
results. 

Very important, Send for a copy to- 
day. 

x *. ® 


Too Many Problems 
Now and Forever 

Mary V. Jordan Bruce, $2.00 
Motherless Madelon Lane had been 
placed as a child in “the complete 
charge” of St. Mary’s Sister Superior 
by the English colonel, her father, “who 
had cut off the woman who was his 
wife from her Church and her God.” 

As the story opens, Madelon is close 
to death from wounds received on the 
remote Pacific jungle island of Holy 
Cross, and her bitter, atheistic doctor 
husband is without the help of either 
surgical instruments or drugs. Between 
these two periods, the story is told in 
a succession of flash-backs of Madelon’s 
convent days, her falling in love at 17 
with the medical interne for whom she 
later decided to leave the Church, her 
decision to become a Sister, her acci- 
dental meeting with the doctor just as 
she was preparing for her final vows, 
her marriage and the subsequent birth 
and death of her four babies, and, 
finally, her injuries sustained while flee- 
ing from the Japanese. 

The author’s effort is evidently an 
attempt to show the workings of grace, 
the power of prayer and 'the expression 
of God’s Will. One can applaud the 
intention without giving too much 
praise for the result. The problems 
involved are a little too deep for a 


beginning author, and while the in. 
consistencies of Madelon might be ex- 
plained on a basis of her childhood 
experiences, and later exposure to con- 
vent life, the doctor-husband is far less 
real, and the attempt to be poetic de. 
tracts from the story’s value—She 
moved away, a tall line in the soft 
light”—“‘She touched his face with her 
warm, quick hand”—‘‘Her voice a 
thread of sound”—‘Impatience was in 
her usually mobile mouth.” 


Too frequently, the doctor has 4 } 


“stubborn twist” on his “chiseled lips,” 
is “blazing with a pure fury,” or speaks 
with “grim, clipped words,” and with 
the undying love he is supposed to pos- 


sess, it is hard to believe he could be 
telling his wife as she came out of a 


Cesarian operation that her twins had 
died without baptism. 

Likewise, the addition of discussions 
of divorce, of not having further chil- 
dren, and of the choice of killing an un- 
born child or losing the mother, are much 


too much of a burden for an unseasoned | 


author to resolve. On some other mat- 
ters we are left to draw our own con- 
clusions. For example, when the Mother 
Superior opens and reads the love let- 
ters which come month after month for 
Madelon in the novitiate, without re 
turning them or telling the suitor they 
were not delivered; and finally, on the 
eve of Madelon’s vows, having her burn 
them with her own hands. 


The outcome of the story may well 
have been guessed. It is a possible 
rather than probable consequence of 
preceding events. 

Catholic Literary Foundation selec- 


tion. Adult. 
* * * 


Somewhat Vinegary 
A Catholic Looks at the World 

Farncis E. McMahon Vanguard, $2.75 
The views of an associate professor of 
philosophy at the University of Chi- 
cago, formerly at Notre Dame Univer- 
sity, who is bitter about his fellow 
Catholics because of their failures, and 
critical of Catholic colleges as being too 
paternalistic; who holds that “lovers of 
democracy of sterling Christian chat 
acter” are not produced “by a collegi- 
ate dictatorship, which has no sanction 
in reason or in Revelation,” and that 
“Catholic institutions have succumbed 
to the virus of the textbook racket,” ett 


To be reviewed. at 
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Three Guides to 
Reality 


The Heart of Man 

Gerald Vann, O.P. LG, $2.00 
The Flowering Tree 

Caryll Houselander S & W, $2.00 
The Splendor of the Rosary 

Maisie Ward S & W, $2.50 


By Mary Ellen Evans 


1 1. The Heart of Man 


I wish that everyone in the wide wide 
world knew about Father Vann and 
the wonderful things there are in his 
books. I wished it first when I dis- 
covered his Morals Makyth Man, and 
I've been wishing it ever since; and 
now I wish it most especially and fer- 
vently, for his new book The Heart of 
Mon is here, and it is important, and 
it is right and true and whole, and if 
everyone would read it and bring it 


\ to life in his life, our civilization might 


yet be restored to Christ, and Peace 
would mean more than New Progress in 
Plastics. It is that important. 


This book is an argument for 
wholeness, for wholeness is the same 
as holiness, and holiness is loving and 
doing God’s Will. When we love and 
fo God’s Will, we are directing and 
developing and intensifying the two 
fundamental, all-embracing conceptions 
of our humanity: Man as Lover, Man 
as Maker. Only when we achieve this 
“vision of the Whole” are we master 
of our environment, are made free with 
the glorious freedom of the saints. Only 
then can we effect “the recovery of our 
own integrity, the recovery of the hu- 
man family, the restoration of the hap- 
piness of the world of nature as well 
as of men.” This wisdom we achieve 
through humility, “the groundwork of 
all the virtues.” But when we are 
‘afflicted with partial vision, and our 
hearts are enslaved by pride, then 
personality is distorted, truncated; we 
ate repudiating reality—and “this way 
lies disintegration.” For, “the heart of 
Man is a hunger for the reality which 
lies about him and beyond him”—but 
hot a hunger to have reality, but to be 
Teality. 

In this book secular psychologies and 
Christ’s teachings meet over the basic 
longings of man’s heart—to love and 
to make. It does not preach in vacuo, 
but examines the evidence man himself 





has provided. As in Morals Makyth 
Man, so now the author’s range of 
reference is as wide as the world, as 
deeply rooted in reality. Father Vann’s 
gaze takes in everything. He knows 
that the modern score is pretty low, 
but such is the state of development 
of his own “vision of the Whole” and 
its rewards in wisdom and charity, 
that he reads the score in sympathy 
and sorrow, not in the spirit of exposé. 
The reader is enspirited and encour- 
aged, for he learns to say, “I can do 
all things,” only “in Him who streng- 
thened me.” 


It is of course a piece of high liter- 
ary worth. Father Vann belongs to that 
incomparable group of English Domin- 
icans for whom thinking and expression 
go together; in whose hands—or 
typewriters—the English language be- 
comes a supple, disciplined, noble ex- 
pression, subserving yet always clari- 
fying and enriching the thought ex- 
pressed, informed by an urbanity and 
literary-good-breeding rarely observed 
among American Catholics. 

The weakness of the work is the 
mechanical one of lengthy paragraph- 
ing, lack of subheading, type-tightness 
and general inaccessibility of material. 
The dialectic is orderly and cumulative, 
but modern readers have to have visible 
outlining, they have to know where 
they are and where they are going every 
moment. Absence of such reader-help 
can keep it from deserved popularity. 
The people who need it—we deluded, 
wayward ones—the people for whom it 
was written—may be discouraged from 
it, not because it is not exciting, but 
because it doesn’t look exciting; it looks 
very formidable, despite the reassuring 
title. Otherwise, it contains no end of 
inspiration for sermons. and spiritual 
direction, and it should be_ ideal 
refectory - reading, retreat - reading, or 
even trolley - reading. 


2. The Flowering Tree 


The truths that Father Vann states 
so nobly in the prose of The Heart of 
Man, Caryll Houselander runs upon 
in The Flowering Tree, a collection of 
“Rhythms” that seem to me to be more 
significant for their shafts of spiritual 
insight than for their literary form— 
that being nothing more or less than 
free verse (but exceedingly beautiful 
free verse), so far as I can judge. 
Both authors write from the over- 
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flowing of contemplation into action. 
Both are preoccupied with reality as 
the external environing of man’s soul, 
and both see reality as a fact to be 
mastered if Christ is to flower in man. 
They see eye to eye on every point. 
The lines 

The kingdom of God 

is the integrity 

of a man’s heart 


might be Father Vann’s if they weren’t 
stood on end. 

Instead of dissecting these “Rhythms” 
let me simply recommend that they be 
read and meditated upon. Miss House- 
lander’s already fabulous following will 
recognize in them many of the lyrical 
and mystical elements of her two major 
works, This War Is the Passion and 
The Reed of God. And as for new 
readers—well, they are to be envied 
the experience of first encounter with 
this lucid and courageous mind. Miss 
Houselander is a fact you wish you 
could go on discovering anew. She never 
disappoints, but rather grows in inten- 
sity and wisdom with each succeeding 
book. 


3. The Splendor of the Rosary 
This item has been having an easy 
time of it at the hands of reviewers and 
booklovers, for no normal citizen could 
be so completely misanthropic as to 
condemn at one blow the authors of 
the Bible, Bl. Fra Angelico, Caryll 
Houselander, and Maisie Ward—and 


all of these contributed to it, as well - 


as assorted other spirits like Chester- 
ton, Gerard M. Hopkins, and ah, Rus- 
kin, rescued (and time, too!) from 
whatever unhappy place the philistines 
have had him all these years. 

So, if you aren’t one who is over- 
whelmed by Maisie Ward’s prose, you 
can still relish the prose of the Scrip- 
ture quoted herein, with the ecstasy 
of a first-reading; if you are one who 
feels that Miss Houselander’s publish- 
ers may be pushing her a little hard, 
there is still in this book a world of 
rhythm besides her rhythmed prayers. 
Indeed, if everything else about the 
book struck you as redundant, it would 
still be worth owning for the 16 repro- 
ductions of the ineffable Angelico alone. 
Chances are, though, that you are going 
to love everything about the book, and 
what’s more, that you are going to pray 
your Rosary with new vigor and aware- 
ness and urgency for having read it. 
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Because of its title, it will inevitably 
call up comparisons with Maurice Zun- 
del’s Splendour of the Liturgy—which 
seems to have been the publisher’s hope. 
“The similarity of titles is not acci- 
dental,” says the author’s husband, 
Frank Sheed. “She is asserting a simi- 
larity of splendor.” But actually there 
is nothing assertive or competitive about 
Maisie Ward’s position. She merely at- 
tempts to regulate any temporary dis- 
tortion in the relations between liturgi- 
cal worship and the Rosary devotion, 
and this she does by reconciling the 
two at every possible point, demon- 
strating that, far from being copflicting 
practices, they are but two expressions 
of our homage to the same triumphant 
Reality. 


As she states early in the book, with 
more truth than brilliance, “The 
Rosary cannot take the place of the 
Liturgy. . . . But it should not be for- 
gotten that the Liturgy cannot take 
the place of the Rosary”—the Rosary, 
that is, as a “distraction from distrac- 
tion,” as the ideal public and private 
prayer, and, most importantly, as a 
“guide to reality.” “The beads are there 
for the sake of the prayers,” she says, 
“and the prayers are there for the sake 
of the Mysteries.” And the Mysteries 
are God’s revelations of the divine liv- 
ing of the human life, and the human 
participation in the divine—the central 
point of the Liturgy as well as the 
Rosary. 

The Splendor of the Rosary is hard 
to classify, for it is half a labor of his- 
torical and theological orientation and 
half a series of meditations; whatever, 
the reader will read it almost as a 
prayer itself. To study Friar Angelico’s 
pictures is to pray; to read Miss House- 
lander’s rhythmed prayers is to pray; 
the Ruskin passages about Angelico 
have a sacerdotal glow to them; the 
passages from Scripture are the Word 
of God; and Maisie Ward, prayerful 
in the face of her precious materials, 
has fashioned all these together into 
one compound prayer that is the final 
impact of the book. 


Minor distractions to the prayer fhere 
are, to be sure: such as, the repeated 
misspelling of Fr. Callan, O.P., of Cal- 
lan & McHugh, two of the great exeget- 
ical scholars of our times; the inter- 
changing of the not-interchangeable 
terms “monk” and “friar” in her other- 
wise superlative section on Fra Angeli- 
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co; and several of the author’s passages 
which betray a disappointing paucity 
of idea or limitation of expression when 
our expectations are at the highest. But 
then, it is the human thing to fall in- 
articulate when we are living most pro- 
foundly and should have most to say. 
That is why we have the Liturgy and 
that is why we have—the Rosary. 
* x oF 


Unpasteurized— 


Not in Our Stars 

Josiah E. Greene Mac, $3.00 
Sgt. Greene’s prize-winning novel is 
puzzling. The scene is laid in a dairy 
farm community. The thread of con- 
tinuity is a threatened strike of work- 
ers, interminably on the verge of com- 
ing to a head, but always getting side- 
tracked. The frustrated and disgruntled 
cripple who keeps stirring things up is 
just about as inept and futile as the 
so-called business man who is in the 
manager’s chair, and the puzzling thing 
is to try to guess whether the author 
kept plugging along in the hope that 
he would hit on an idea for developing 
a real conflict, or whether he just kept 
stringing out the labor angle as a 
framework on which to hang characteri- 
zations, and subplots among the motley 
and mostly sordid individuals who make 
up the colony. Whatever the purpose 
may have been, Sgt. Greene did suc- 
ceed in creating a group in which, with 
one possible exception, there is scarcely 
a normal person. 

In one respect, the main story is 
that of a struggle between labor and 
management. To focus this theme, the 
author eliminates capital. The dairy 
was originally a millionaire’s plaything 
—on which he lost $50,000 a year, sup- 
plying an extra deluxe product at $1.00 
a quart! Tiring of ‘this, he decided to 
turn to dairying and distribution, ac- 
cepting no return for his enormous in- 
vestment. No reason appears for this 
apparently purposeless plan, but the 
“capital” angle is thereby eliminated 
from the conflict, and the labor leader 
and dairy manager who remain in the 
picture are equally incompetent. 

It is not impossible that there may 
be somewhere a group of milkmen and 
their wives who afe as mean, vicious, 
sordid, and sex-obsessed as the char- 
acters depicted, but it is also true that, 
if so, their stories could have been 
told in less disagreeable language, and 
with less indication that the group as- 
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sembled by Sgt. Greene are even re. 
motely typical of workers in general, 

In justice, however, it should be ob- 
served that this author has in numerous 
instances caught the feeling of certain 
human characteristics. This talent, how. 
ever, is more than offset by his predj- 
lection for nastiness and profanity, the 
attractiveness of which is about equal 
to that of the stench of the cow barns, 
(Note: The cows on the farm ar 
normal.) 
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* * * { 
Communism and 
Spain 

Lisa Sergio, radio commentator spon- 
sored by a leading fabric and toilet 
preparation manufacturer, made the 
“collection speech” at a Madison Square 
Garden gathering advertised as a “Span- 
ish Refugee Appeal,” according to The 
Tablet, Brocklyn, which says that the 
funds were sought under the pretext 
of “mobilizing” the Communist forces 
to seize power in Spain. 

A feature of the meeting was a radio 
speech by Harold Laski, “long known 
as an enemy of all religion,” who urged 
immediate intervention and the over- 
throw of the Spanish government. 

Russian Ambassador Novikov admit- 
ted that his government was “support- 
ing the attempt to re-establish a Com- 
munist dictatorship in Spain.’” 

“Vincent Sheean, propagandist for 
Red Spain during the civil war”... 
and American war correspondent, told 
the Communist meeting to ‘use what- 
ever influence we possess . . . to get 
our government to withdraw its recog 
nition . . .’”” And Johannes Steel, refw 
gee radio commentator, said that the 
United States had “a special interest” 
in helping the people of Spain to abo 
ish their present government. 

“Norman Corwin, radio writer, te 
minded his audience that they were 
the same crowd that supported the 
Reds in Spain in 1936, and ‘you must 
new come to the aid of the anti-fascists 
again’.” 

(We mention this matter for the 
reason that several of those mentioned 
are authors and reviewers.) 
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St. Alonso Rodriguez 


The Wool Merchant of Segovia 
Mabel Farnum Bruce, $2.00 


John Thomas Bonée, O.P. 

| Alonso Rodriguez, saintly Jesuit lay- 

prother, offers excellent material to the 

biographer; but Mabel Farnum’s rather 
trian effort falls far short of the 

hagiographical ideal. 

Those who read the lives of saints 
for the sake of edification or of mere 
factual knowledge will find the book 
instructive. The matter is here—Alonso 
Rodriguez was a saint, and a great 
one; a mere recitation of his life’s his- 
tory would teach many lessons and 
gecasion spiritual improvement. But 
those who seek ‘a literary form more 
stimulating than that of the encyclo- 
pedia will find this writing uninspired. 
Here is an interesting story told in a 
dull fashion. Cliché-haters will be ap- 
palled to find such classics as “limpid 
pools,” “azure sky” and “mortal re- 
mains” in the first few chapters. 

Much of the book gives the impres- 
sion of having been labored. Many of 
the incidents—particularly the miracu- 
lous ones—are not at all real and vivid. 

Toward the end of the book the 
athor begins to exploit her talents, at 
least to a degree. On page 164 there is 
& truly excellent paragraph describing 
the labours of St. Peter Claver. This and 
oecasional other literary oases give the 
impression that perhaps the book was 
ahurry-up job. 

More for the pious than the literary. 


| koe Ot 
Presenting Christian 
Faith 
Prisoners’ Quest 
D.H. Read Mac, $1.50 


St. Paul has said it for all times, “To 
them that love God all things work 
together for good.” (Rom. 8:28) And 
St. Augustine, in his Confessions, boldly 
adds: “Even our sins.” Of this twofold 
faithful saying the present volume is a 
Notable proof. In Oflag IX A/H, a 
Concentration camp, in Germany, last 
year, Captain Read, British Chaplain 
of the Forces, gave a series of talks to 

prisoners of war. These lectures 
Make up the book “Prisoners’ Quest.” 
His audience, men captured in France, 
in Belgium, in Greece, consisted of offi- 
ters and their orderlies of all ranks, rep- 
tenting in civil life, a wide variety of 





businesses and professions. All of them 
had suffered severe privations, many of 
them were disabled for life. But, these 
men, shut away from the bustle of mod- 
ern life, did have time to think, and 
Captain Read’s discussions meant much 
to them. They will also have real perti- 
nence and worth to all readers of the 
talks in book form. Take, for instance, 
the chapter on the New Testament. 
Nothing more timely in its timelessness 
could you find anywhere. 

A prisoner of war speaking to prison- 
ers of war the author picks up from the 
Gospels words of truth which are also 
words of light, life and love. And the 
local color of it, and the earnestness 


‘ of it all! Suffering leads to sacrifice, to 


sanity, to salvation, yes, to sanctity. 
Hence the stern style so different from 
those city sermons preached by men 
who smell of rose water. 


You have to believe in God in fox 
holes: still more in concentration camps 
managed by Gestapo guards who are 
Barbarians and worse than beasts. Read 
the Lectures on Atonement, on Human- 
ism, on Determinism and sée what I 
mean when I say that Prisoners’ Quest 
reminds you of St. Paul’s Epistles. The 
author is not one who gives you leave 
to pray: “O God, if there is a God, save 
my soul if I have a soul.” He is not for 
compromises, he believes that 


“Tis Man’s perdition to be saved 
When for the Truth he ought to 
die.” 


The circumstances under which the 
book was written add greatly to the 
interest, but it is vital in its own right, 
and vibrant in its own way. 

ew RR 


The Wage Problem 


Guaranteed Annual Wages 

Chernick and Hellickson Minn., $2.50 
The authors contend that a guaranteed 
annual wage would be of great help in 
maintaining economic security within a 
free society. They analyze such com- 
panies as Hormel, the pioneer, Nunn- 
Bush, and Proctor and Gamble. There 
are only about 50 annual wage plans 
operating. 

Although originally opposed by work- 
ers, even the CIO now favors the plan. 
Can it succeed generally? We can see 
that if, say, one per cent of our cor- 
porations put the plan into operation 
and their employees respond by greater 
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interest’ and better work, this one 
per cent would prosper. But suppose 
all corporations got on the same foot- 
ing. Would they all become equally 
efficient, or would they all sink again 
to a level of equal inefficiency? And, 
if not, what would be the reason? 

These are not silly questions. It is 
only those who ignore the dangers of 
our present situation who are silly. 
Plans must be made to avoid future 
depressions. 

Plans that include government guar- 
antees are a potential danger. This 
would put business in the hands of 
politicians, or—~ what would be more 
quickly fatal — in those of social theo- 
rists. 

This book is factual rather than con- 
troversial. Let us hope that many will 
study this problem, 


— =— 
The High Barbaree 
Nordhof and Hall LB, $2.00 


A bomber shot down by the Japs lay 
helpless on the water. As the days pass, 
the pilot tells his lone remaining com- 
panion stories of his boyhood, including 
the tale of a fabled island, which he 
believes exists. As the story goes, it 
seems that after the fellow crew mem- 
ber had died, the pilot found his way 
to the island and there found his 
sweetheart. 

Another PBY, however, sights the 
wreck, and on landing finds the pilot 
dead with the other crew members. So 
it seems he reached the imaginary 


island only in fancy. Rather thin, 
Nordhoff and Hall. 
* * * 
Westward the River 
Dale van Every Putnam, $2.75 


By Mary Hennigan 

This is a tale of the Ohio, and the 
Mississippi, and the Great Northwest, 
in the latter half of the 18th century. 
It is a romantic historical novel which 
tries, visibly, to be just that, and falls 
short in so far as the effort betrays 
itself. Its pages are crowded with char- 
acters and adventures and hairbreadth 
escapes, and villainies and _ heroics. 
Sarah Kingsley, American-born, London- 
trained, sails in haughty beauty through 
these adventures to final union with 
rough, tough, homespun Noah. 

Westward the River can do no one 
any harm—nor much good—who has 
the patience to read it. 
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ON READING 


By N. Elizabeth Monroe, Ph.D. 


Those of us 
who have believed 
that the war 
would have a pos- 
itive influence on 
literature appear 
to be in for a 
long disappoint- 
ment. The old for- 
mulas have con- 


N. ELIZABETH tinued; sex is still 
MONROE, Ph.D. the best _ sales 
booster known to 


the publishing world, and an aesthet- 
icism cut off from all reality has ap- 
peared in what purport to be actual 
accounts of the war and in novels 
about the war as well as in novels 
that have nothing to do with the war 
except that they were written while 
it was going on. 


The Mistake of the Public 


It is true that The World, The Flesh, 
and Father Smith has reached the best- 
seller list—and this book is con- 
cerned only with the religious—but the 
remark of a recent critic that the 
author was poking fun at the clergy 
may help to account for this. He wasn’t 
poking fun at them, but the public 
thought he was. If a book were written 
about the life of the religious and it 
was that and nothing more the public 
would not only not drink—they 
wouldn’t even come to the well. 





Commercialism 


It has been said before that much 
of our present trouble lies with adver- 
tising. If a book is a good risk it must 
sell widely and to sell widely it must 
be advertised. That introduces into the 
writing and criticizing of books mass 
production methods. No one can find 
fault with a publisher for wanting his 
books to sell. Coffee must sell too. But 
even with millions thrown into the ad- 
vertising of coffee it will not sell over 
a period of time unless it is good coffee. 
It is a little different with books. The 
publisher expects to make a lot of 
money in a short time and then go 
on to another product—so far he has 
not had the vision to see that a long 


range policy is good for books as well 
as for coffee. 


Forever Amber is a good example. 
From one point of view it was an 
absurd sex fantasy (or perhaps I should 
say sex fantasies, for a number of 
people appear to have had something 
to do with the writing of it). From 
another it was a publisher’s dream of 
HOW CAN f GET RICH QUICK 
AND STAY RICH. 


Sinclair and Cass—Over-age Fauns 


Sinclair Lewis’ most recent book, his 
nineteenth by the way, is apparently 
meant as a satire on marriage, but in- 
stead is a series of rather salacious 
incidents. He does say that nothing can 
be done about marriage until our 
whole civilization is overhauled. After 
reading this book one is inclined to 
agree. There is no discussion of mar- 
riage and the separate stories are of- 
ten not even connected with the main 
theme. The central character, Cass 
Timberlane, is somewhat more sympa- 
thetic than Lewis’ stock characters, 
but when at forty-one he marries a 
graceless young girl, who hasn’t brains, 
beauty, social gifts, or anything else 
that might recommend a woman, and 
feels that he has taken her youth and 
ambition and given her nothing in re- 
turn, one begins to wonder about his 
sanity. 

Now Lewis has been writing since 
1914 and so you may think that his 
publishers have applied a long range 
policy. But think what would happen 
if in heaven or elsewhere the publisher 
were handed a list of his publications. 
This is his achievement, part of his 
title to membership in his present 
abode, and the fact that he has not 
only published books that have little 
or no value but has also helped confuse 
and distort the public mind as to the 
value of these books certainly ought to 
give him occasion for thought. 


Advertising Department Dictators 


Another reason literature has not 
reached the level of the best action of 
our day is that propaganda agencies 
have a stranglehold on writers. Artists 
who are not willing to go along with 
the party line or to pay in some 
fashion for radical patronage have a 
hard time of it. If this seems a bit 
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far-fetched then follow the decline and 
fall of many writers and thinkers of 
our day who not only have somethi 

to say but with considerable skill jp 
saying it. Or read the letterheads of 
certain radical organizations and yoy 
will find all sorts of mice and men, but 
always a sprinkling of ministers and 
writers of real worth and really good 
people. Why are they there? Certainly 
not because they espouse the ideals of 
the organization but because they must 


live and getting published and reviewed | 


_and talked about is important to them, 


Many so-called liberals are past 
masters at this art of belonging. In 
what other way are they to prove that 
they are “liberal”? They will acknow- 
ledge no other writer unless he has the 
stamp of the organization’s approval— 
hence in a short time they become 
arbitrators of fashion in the literary 
world, little gods in their own right, 
dictators who do not yell and shriek 
and stamp, but who in refined terms 
dictate what others are to read and 
like. 


Commercial “Reviews” 


Critics have much to answer for in 
the present condition of literature. But 
there is hope even here. Many of the 
critics are now calling for literature 
with positive values—what these val- 
ues are may still be in dispute—but the 
norm of criticism and creative litera- 
ture is not to be individualistic but 
universal. This is indeed a “sea 
change.” There was a time, not very 
long ago, when freedom of thought 
meant the right to exalt your personal 
opinions into universal truths and to 
insist that they be accepted as such. 
You began with no preconceptions in 
reading a book. What the author said 
and the way he said it were his own 
concern and you, as reader or critic, 
were simply to say it over again oF 
else to assess its value in a 
way—I liked it or I didn’t like it. 

But those days are gone. In many 
quarters the heroic theme has beet 
extolled and morality has come back 
into circulation. A short time back to 
mention the term morals was to invite 
a reputation as prude or puritan of 
both. There has been much throwing 
about of brains as to the connectiom 
between morals and literature, some 
people insisting that we were in for 
censorship, others that unless a ; 
avoided all mention of mortal sin it 
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gould not be considered moral. A moral 
action is one that conforms to reason, 
and a moral literature one that like- 
wise conforms to reason. In the novel 
this is important because the chief 
)way of determining character is 
through action; morality reinforces the 
law of cause and effect, and provides 
motivation for what the characters do. 


Not Even Good Farce 
Bui a “Best-Seller” 


Three O’Clock Dinner by Josephine 
Pinckney illustrates what it means to 
strip action of its moral quality and 
expect it to be taken seriously. Two 
families, the Redcliffs, rich and in the 
author’s mind distinguished, and the 
Hessenwinkles, vulgar but on the rise, 
live side by side, and Lorena Hessen- 
winkle, an improbable siren to start 
with, manages to get herself married 
to the son of her neighbor, and after 
two days of marriage tells him that she 
has had a son by his brother. She 
seems surprised when he resents this. 
Now the Hessenwinkles are Catholics— 
at least that is what the author says— 
but they are not disturbed by this 
act, merely say that they can be let 
off the results of sin if they do penance. 
Even so Lorena is not concerned with 
penance, but merely with getting 
another man. 

Now a sin of this nature has social 
as well as moral consequences, and it 
is hard to think of anyone’s accepting 
it in the way Lorena and her mother 
accept it. The scene where the dis- 
Closure is made is pure farce and not 
even good farce at that. The reader, 
whose attention has been dissipated by 
the over-elaboration of what is at best 
aslight situation, cannot help but being 
ittitated by this scene. 


Truth is Obsolete 


Lorena is a third-rate siren, but 
éven so her experience could not have 
Tesulted in naiveté but that is exactly 
the result we are asked to believe in 
hefe. During the dinner her mother 
has amused herself, if not her audience, 
by calculating how much you could 
Make out of the Redcliff home if you 
It out rooms or apartments, and 
lorena shows a surprising knowledge 
ofthe lay-out of the house. When after 
dinner she decides to tell it all she 
begins by telling how her lover had 
brought her here; not content with 





lat she shouts vituperation at her hus- 





band because he cannot make love in 
his brother’s way. That is a bit techni- 
cal for any occasion, but after two days 
of marriage and a sense of triumph be- 
cause the Redcliffs have done their 
best to be noble to her, well, it is 
unbelievable. Lorena’s _ sister-in-law 
feels that this scene has the “dreadful 
unreality of a scene in hell,” a singu- 
larly bad image by the way, and one 
wonders whether or not the author 
when writing this scene had a premo- 
nition that it would not come off. The 
book is sensitively .and beautifully 
written; character is sharp but exter- 
nal and rather typical, and the parts 
are neatly fitted together, but the end 
product is a skillful job without the 
least resemblance to truth. 

Three O’Clock Dinner hardly makes 
a bow to the war, and obviously its 
emotions have not been deepened by 
the tragedy surrounding us. Books 
about the war or with the war as 
background will probably decline as we 
move into the new era that has been 
promised us. The war has turned up 
great resources of courage and even 
sanctity, but it would seem to be 
cynical to write about them now when 
everything for which the war was 
fought for appears to have been lost. 
The memory of man is short, and what 
completely engrossed him yesterday is 
now forgotten in favor of more im- 
mediate concerns. It is easy to turn 
from the devastating power of the 
atomic bomb to its future usefulness. 
We are used to having our minds mani- 
pulated that way. It is easy to condemn 
totalitarianism in one quarter and ig- 
nore or extol it in another. That, too, 
is a problem of manipulation—the 
modern mind is agile indeed and can 
turn faster and more completely than 
any other mind in any other age. 


Some Want Truth 


Still there will always be people who 
want to know what happened in a 
country besieged first by its enemies, 
then by its friends, what the people 
were thinking about under the powerful 
destruction of modern implements of 
war, and Inside Rome With the Ger- 
mans answers this question in part for 
Italy. It is a diary of events between 
the Armistice which Badoglia signed 
with the Allies in September of 1943 
and the arrival of the Allied troops in 
June of 1944. It was written by a nun, 
American by birth, who has taught for 
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a long time in Europe, and who, during 
the war, did important relief work in 
the Vatican. As it was never meant to 
be published, it pleads no special cause. 
The book is worth reading if only for 
the grace and charm with which it is 
written. Those who have blamed the 
Vatican for not coming out against 
Fascism will find the reason here—the 
Church has only one cause— the cause 
of humanity. During the tragic days 
between the Armistice and the arrival 
of our troops, the Pope gave material 
and spiritual help to the people, as- 
sisted the Jews with a refuge from the 
Fascists and Nazis and with money to 
pay the large sums demanded of them, 
and protected the rights of the Vatican 
with energy and intelligence. Though 
no book about the war seems to me a 
must book, this one ought to be read 
widely—it would be callous and also 
unwise for us to forget the suffering 
that has been imposed on innocent 
people by this war. Jane Scrivener’s 
book will do much to keep us sensitive 
to the real tragedy of the war so that 
it will be impossible for us to abandon 
Europeans to an impersonal and cruel 
fate in the future. 


. Where Movement is the Plot 


Days and Nights by Konstantine 
Simonov tells the story of the heroic 
defense of Stalingrad. The German of- 
fensive began in the summer of 1942 
and drove the Russians eastward until 
they seem to have reached the end of 
the world. Captain Saburov, looking 
out over the steppe, says to himself, 
“Where have they driven us?” but 
knows that he must go on fighting a 
delaying action, holding on in the teeth 
of despair until they have somehow or 
other stopped the Germans. 

This is a vivid and powerful book; 
the drama of individual actions is sus- 
tained and convincing, and though 
many of them might have been omit- 
ted in the interest of economy the in- 
terest in them never flags. The Com- 
munists in Russia have a formula for 
art as well as for imperialistic expan- 
sion and the artist must adhere strictly 
to that formula. This book traces a 
movement which seems to have no end; 
the novelist takes on the function of 
historian so that his plot is determined 
not by the law of cause and effect but 
by the movement being described. 

There is a conscious attempt to des- 
cribe every action as a victory, if not 
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in the present then some time in the 
future, and every Russian soldier as 
a hero. One can enjoy the power of 
this book without accepting the propa- 
ganda, but the effort toward heroism 
is healthier than our attempt to strip 
man of his dignity. Whenever these 
soldiers stop for a brief moment they 
think of Russia, of themselves as part 
of Russia, so that no matter what hap- 
pens they go on in the future of Russia. 
Death loses its sting not through sal- 
vation but through a continuing na- 
tional tradition. There is one man in 
the book who does not fit into the pat- 
tern; a spy who is the son of @ priest 
—-all the others are conscious of their 
dignity as Russians and as party mem- 
bers. The humor is excellent, the 
characterization vivid if not complete 
and the story moves forward with very 
little connective tissue. 
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Don Sturzo 


Italy and the Coming World 
Don Luigi Sturzo Roy, $3.50 


We are of the opinion that many Amer- 
icans will be surprised by numerous 
statements made by this Italian priest- 
author whose stormy career in politics 
has been making the headlines for more 
than twenty years. 

Don Sturzo was one of the promoters 
of the Christian-Democratic party in 
Italy. In 1919 he founded the Popular 
Party, which fought fascism until he 
was forced to flee for his life. He had 
served as a mayor and later as vice 
president of the Association of Italian 
Municipalities. As an exile, in Paris, 
London and America, he continued to 
work for Christian Democracy, forming 
numerous organizations and maintain- 
ing contact with member of the dis- 
_ solved Popular Party, which was re- 
vived after the fall of Mussolini and 
is now one of the components of the 
Committee of Liberation. 

Particular attention is given to the 
importance of ideas and states of mind, 
as contrasted with the belief that it is 
material factors that count. The belief 
that Hitler and Mussolini were the re- 
sult of economic circumstances is re- 
futed as incorrect and misleading. In 
their book, The Problems of Lasting 
Peace, Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gib- 
son, says Don Luigi, allowed the 17 
years following Versailles to pass un- 
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noticed. Without Italy, Hitler alone 
“could not have attempted a world 
war.” “Mussolini was obsessed by the 
idea that France was rotten, England 
senile and the United States isolation- 
ist. . . . The Axis was born of this 
Gieas. su" 

On Spain, this author says that 
“careful examination of facts and veri- 
fication of dates show that Franco’s 
revolt preceded the attacks on churches 
and the murder of priests and monks, 
which were no novelty in Spanish civil 
wars” (P. 37). The anarchism of Span- 
ish Reds, he says, was not due to any 
reaction of the moment nor to the cir- 
culation of bolshevist leaflets, but was 
the effect of century-old anti-social and 
anti-religious cleavages. “If France and 
England had not so willed, the Spanish 
republic would not have been over- 
thrown.” 


Hitler wanted to test new arms and 
new warfare. Chamberlain, in the hope 
of a European understanding, was for 
giving Hitler and Mussolini everything 
they wanted “in order to buy peace.” 

“The author was a member of the 
British Committee for Civil and Re- 
ligious Peace in Spain. Jacques Mari- 
tain headed a similar committee in 
Paris. In a footnote, Don Sturzo men- 
tions one fact that should have been 
given very special emphasis—he says 
that “Negrin’s government in the hands 
of the extremists “should not be con- 
fused with ‘the republic’.” This is the 
exact distinction that is not made by 
most Americans, to whom the Republic 
and 'the so-called Loyalist government 
are synonymous, and in books such as 
the recent Smouldering Freedom, by 
Isabel de Palencia, Negrin is a hero. 


Don Sturzo makes another distinction 
that is too frequently missed. In speak- 
ing of capitalism, he does not refer to 
the function of capital in productive 
activity. He does mean “the phenom- 
enon of the Capitalist System that ex- 
ploits economy in general, labor in par- 
ticular, and even political activity— 
subordinating everything to profit for 
profit’s sake. About nine out of ten 
people I meet seem to use these terms 
interchangeably. 

The clergy in Italy, on the whole, 
he says, apart from some misguided 
rhetoric and patriotic appeals to nation- 
alist sentiment, has at heart been anti- 
fascist. The mansuetude of the Church 
has been dearly paid for, so much so 
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that there is no need for anti-clericals 
to foment a religious conflict. 

This is a very interesting book 
“most valuable” and “singularly oppor. 
tune,” as Sumner Welles has it in his 
Introduction. Mr. Welles says that our 
government’s course in Italy since the 
armistice, acquiescent to British deg. 
sions, has been almost grotesquely inept, 


oy ae 


By The Author of 
“Blessed are the Meek” 


The Leper King 
Zofia Kossak Roy $2.50 


Demetrius Manousos, O.F.M. Cap. 


There is a world of difference between 
a detailed oil painting and a pencil 
sketch. Both can be art, but the latter 
can never have the potentialities of the 
former. In her portrayal of the colorful 
reign of Baldwin IV, The Leper King, 
Zofia Kossak has used pencil when she 
could have used oils. We cannot com- 
plain, since the sketch is undoubtedly 
art, but we wish she had given more 
time and energy to the theme. It is a 
great theme handled with a Catholic 
sense. In the young king, rotting to 
death with leprosy, we see the triumph 
of spirit over flesh; in the fall of the 
kingdom after his death we learn that 
God fails only those who fail Him, 
What Tolstoy could have done with 
such material! 


Because it is a sketch and not a 
detailed panorama, the reader will find 
no single character exceedingly interest- 
ing. Even Baldwin himself is not on 
the scene sufficiently to be given the 
development he deserves. The other 
characters are all brilliantly drawn 
with a few bold strokes, but like the 
details of any sketch they do not stand 
up under close scrutiny, being little 
more than worthless considered apart 
from the whole. Finally, as often hap 
pens in sketching, the author has hot 
succeeded entirely in lifting her ma 
terial out of the history in which she 
found it. Hence the book lacks the 
unity desirable in novel that should be 
considered a single piece of art. 

Unfortunately, due to two or three 
questionable passages, the book can be 
given only to the mature. The tran® 
lation is not bad, though it could have 
been better. 
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The Red Pony 
John Steinbeck Viking, $5.00 
By Mary Hennigan 
This is a beautiful book, not only in 
the simply lovely prose but also in 


and splendid illustrations, It is a tender 
study of a boy’s heart, drawn lightly 
as those “tracks of rabbits and field 
} mice in the dew of meadows” which 
the author makes us see so plainly. 

It tells us the story of Jody’s red 
pony given to him by his father Carl, 
who can give neither himself nor his 
gift with grace; who knows “every 
place in a boy where a word would 
fester,” and always drops his words 
there; and yet who can bring him 
Galiban and the red leather saddle. 
He can leave his son much of the time, 
too, in the company of Billy Buck, a 
bandy-legged, walrus-mustached hired 
hand, with a selfless love of horses and 
boys that results in a strange wisdom 
concerning them. 

Not all this tale is gentle; there is 
tragedy in it for Jody, and more than 
a hint of cruelty in his father. There 
is the pain of growth, and the sadness 
of the unwanted old, some violence, and 
much patient labor. It is a book any 
adult may read with profit and no boy 
should be without. 


* ¥* * , 
Un pleasant 
Stuart Little 


EB. B. White Harper, $2.00 
Blurbed as the first children’s book of 
a distinguished author, this story has 
for hero “‘a mouse in the family of the 
Frederick C. Littles” —“a pleasantly 
debonair little character . . . shy, en- 
gaging . . . philosophical. ... ” 

Fortified by the extravagant refer- 
ences of uncritical reviewers and book- 
column writers, books of this kind are 
misleadingly publicized by, the kind 
of people who exclaim, “Oh, that’s a 
wonderful book,” but who, on being 
asked if they read it, answer, “Oh, no, 
I didn’t. read the book, but I read a 
Wonderful review of it!” 

The fact, in the present case, is that 
such claims are worse than absurd. The 
book merely demonstrates the extent to 
Which writers will go in attempting to 


be original, or to gain notice. 


‘The Little family, as described and 
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the make-up, with large, clear print. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNGER READERS 


and Mrs. Little (human beings, mind 
you), their son George, and their “sec- 
ond son,” Stuart, who when born to 
Mrs. Little “was not much bigger than 
a mouse” . . . “only about two inches 
high” . . . “looked very much like a 
mouse in every way” . “had a 
mouse’s sharp nose, a mouse’s tail, a 
mouse’s whiskers” . . . and “could 
walk as soon as he was born.” .. . 
“Before he was many days old he was 
not only looking like a mouse but act- 
ing like one, too—wearing a gray hat 
and carrying a small cane.” 

Succeeding chapters relate Stuart’s 
supposedly humorous experiences in rid- 
ing on busses, boats, window curtains, 
and what not; driving his own auto- 
mobile; falling in love with the little 
bird Margolo who was not quite as tall 
—Lilliput, in other words, reduced to 
the mousery; a sort of Thurber-like 
concoction, but without the genius or 
wisdom of Thurber. 

Altogether, a book which, had “Stu- 
art” been represented as just a mouse 
and not as the really monstrous off- 
spring of human beings, might have 
been passed upon as innocuous and un- 
objectionable; as it stands, however, it 
cannot be recommended. 


x +e 
A Dipper Full of Stars 
Lou Williams Follett, $2.00 


When Miss William’s book about as- 
tronomy (she subtitled it “a beginner’s 
guide to the heavens”) appeared a year 
or more ago, it was so popular that it 
was soon out of print. Now it is again 
available, and we thought you should 
know about it. It is sound, dependable 
scientific stuff presented both intelli- 
gibly and excitingly. You feel that Miss 
Williams knows her stars and loves 
them, too. And you will know and 
love them, too, after reading her little 
book. The diagrams are dreams—with 
their white imprinting on deep blue 
(night-blue, of course) field, and the 
presses were inked to match. 
x w® 
Mayflower Boy 
Stanley Young 

By Theresa O’Neil 
Following a trend in recent juvenile 
books, Mayflower Boy tells the experi- 
ences of the Pilgrims during their first 
difficult years, through the medium of 
a young boy. The device is praise- 
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worthy and it is particularly effective 
in this instance. Giles Hopkins is the 
older brother of the famous Oceanus 
Hopkins who was born at sea. He was 
there when the Mayflower Pact was 
finally signed after a bitter quarrel 
which was led by Giles’ father. He 
went on shore with the first landing 
party, took part in the early explora- 
tions, and suffered during the hard 
winter. He met Squanto, the inter- 
preter, and with him visited the village 
of Massasoit. Later, when Indians be- 
came hostile, Giles was captured and 
held as a hostage. 

There is one objection, however, and 
that is that on P. 191 there is an odious 
comparison of a primitive Indian settle- 
ment to “the shacks of the wild Irish.” 
If this one line were deleted the book 
would be excellent. A careful publisher 
would have avoided so gratuitous an 
insult. Good (with reservation). 

, ee SEY 


Rock Crystal 

Adalbert Stifter Pantheon, $2.75 
Written a hundred years ago, this story 
has been refined and is now published 
in a beautiful little book which comes 
in an attractive box cover. 

It is the story of two small children 
who lost their way in crossing the 
mountain which separated them from 
their grandmother’s home. Most of the 
illustrations are in color. The tone is 
Catholic. An excellent story of chivalry 
and devotion on the part of the boy 
who protected his little sister. 


%: dink 
Horned Snake Medicine 
William H. Bunce Dutton, $2.00 


By Lawrence J. Gonner, S.M. 
A juvenile with its setting in American 
Indian life of Southern and Middle 
Western states. 
Osana, or Otter, a young brave of the 
Mound Builder tribe, leaves his people 
carrying the precious tribal stone upon 
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brought close to the reader by inci- 
dent and description. The few refer- 
ences to God (The Above-One) are 
acceptable. 

Once Osana leaves his native village 
the tale moves forward steadily to 
plausible complications and resolutions. 
There is no romantic theme. 

There is nothing in the book about 
Indian Medicine or Medicine Men de- 
spite the wording of the title. Nor is 
there anything said about the Mound 
Builders in their relation to the city of 
St. Louis or its environs. 

* * * 


The Electrical Industry 
The Glass Industry 

Josephine Perry Mac, $1.75 each 
The two latest additions to Miss Perry’s 
“America at Work” series for older 
boys and girls, these little volumes are 
of a piece with their mates for attrac- 
‘tiveness of format, informational value, 
and effectiveness of presentation—which 
is to say that youngsters in school and 
their parents at home will “go for 
them,” and librarians and teachers will 
find them no end useful for reference 
and supplementary reading assignments. 


xk oe oe 
Lance of Mystery Hollow 
H. R. Langdale Dutton, $2.00 


By Lawrence J. Gonner, S.M. 


True to its title this book tells the 
story of young Lance and his adven- 
tures in Mystery Hollow (Vermont). 
It is almost written to the juvenile 
formula: a boy, a horse, a gun, the 
outdoors, counterfeiters, and kidnaping. 
Once Lance finds the strangers in the 
Valley, the plot deepens to the extent 
proper to the youthful mind. 

For some unknown reason Lance’s 
last name is never given (nor needed). 
The story never lags but it does take 
on a quaint character due to the pe- 
culiar personalities that stalk its pages. 
Children will enjoy the eccentricities of 
the Chapelles, Tin Peddler Joe, Bag 
o’ Bones, the reliability of Eagle Eye, 

and the attractiveness of Figure; all 
are distinct creations. The account of 
the inn where Lance stays overnight 
reads like a page torn out of Dickens. 

Chapter titles are novel and stimu- 
lating in that they are quotations from 
a significant part of the dialogue in 
the chapters which they introduce, e.g., 
“He is an out ’n’ out bad ’un,” “Hands 
Up!,” etc. The diction used is well 
chosen for juvenile readers. 
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CHRISTMAS IS ALMOST HERE 

Despite the war’s ending, Pub- 
lishers’ and Dealers’ problems re- 
main. Many Titles are out of stock, 
or out of print. Make up your 
Christmas list now, and save em- 
barrassment later. 


There were never so many good 


books suitable for Christmas gifts. 


a * 
The Story of Jesus 
Maud and Miska Petersham Mac, $1.50 
A Little New Testament with 
Illustrations 


Considered merely from a literary view- 
point there is nothing in romance as 
the eternal God becoming an Infant of 
days; the possessor of the palace of 
Heaven laid to sleep in a manger; the 
Holy One who knew no sin bearing the 
sins of men in His body on the Tree; 
the agonies of sorrow loading the soul 
of Him who was God over all, blessed 
for ever; and the sovereign of life 
stretching His arms on a cross, bleed- 
ing, and expiring. 

And yet He is and remains the Un- 
speakable One of whom we speak al- 
ways. Not even the Gospel can tell 
us His untellable story—adequately, I 
mean. It is to the Gospel however, to 
“that Heaven-drawn picture of Christ 
the Living God,” that we have to go 
to draw our limnings of the Christmas 
Story. It is what the authors of this 
charming brochure have done. Theirs 
is not a new Gospel, but they give a 
new edge to truths blunted by use, 
Page 22 they may be right and I may 
be wrong, but I differ from their opin- 
ion. They say that Mary and Joseph 
turned sadly away when they heard 
that there was no room for them in 
the inn. 

Christ is the Light, the Life and the 
Weal of the world, the Gift of God to 
the universe: it behooved that His 
birth should take place in the poorest 
possible manner. Coming down from 
Heaven to bring us the riches of 
Heaven, He had resolved to live and 
die in complete poverty. This abjection 
was to end only when bare He would 
die on the bare Cross: Bethlehem had 
to resemble Calvary to form with it. but 
one mystery. Mary and Joseph saw 
those lights from above. Therefore, 





without delay, we think that led by 
them rather than by sheer necessity 
they went to where God had decided 
that the Divine Child should be born, 
In the heart of a rock, in the outskirts 
of Bethlehem there were natural caves 


as old as the earth. In one of them- 


Mary and Joseph at last found a place 
worthy of the Forsaken One. 

But I forgot myself—so sweet is the 
song. I have only praise for the present 
delightful volume. And I am glad that 
it has many illustrations, for I am one 
of those who believe that sometimes one 
picture is worth a thousand words. 

—J.M.L. 
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Intercultural 


_ Education 
For Elementary Teachers 


Democracy’s Children 
Ethel M. Duncan Hinds, $2.00 


This is a book of Adventures in Inter- 
cultural Education for the Elementary 
School. It “depicts concretely how dem- 
ocratic attitudes can be developed in 
the classroom,” and is based on an 
authentic record of a teacher’s experi- 
ences. We quite agree with the state- 
ment that the author is a creative 
teacher. 

The stories of classroom projects are 
in fictionized form and undoubtedly will 
help any teacher with children from 
various races to build attitudes of 
mutual understanding and appreciation. 

With each chapter is a very good 
bibliography. The story for March is 
St. Patrick’s Emerald Isle, featuring 
such things as The Book of Kells— 
the world’s loveliest piece of manu 
script; Tara; St. Patrick’s Mountain 
(Croagh Patrick); Ireland and Amert- 
ica, and other interesting Irish topics. 
Recommended to Teachers. 
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For Girls 


Strictly Confidential 

Alice M. Hustad Augsburg, $1.50 
Girls interested in becoming sane, sen- 
sible women can get a great deal out 
of this book. Those whose interest is 
making themselves up to look like paint 
shops won’t like it. 

The book is not Catholic, but it is 
extensively and sensibly Christian. The 
qualities of good breeding, says the 
author, are all contained. in Christ’s 
teachings . . . it teaches eternal life— 
“which psychology and psychiatry can 
never do.” 

Our civilization has grown increas- 
ingly complicated, and the problems 
and temptations of youth are greater 
than ever before. Youth must be taught 
to counteract the evils and dangers to 
which they are unavoidably exposed. 
Parents too often are timid or careless, 
or possibly just unsuccessful in present- 
ing sensible viewpoints. Book and mag- 
azine publishers are all too frequently 
conscienceless in their mad scramble 
for sales, and too much writing has 
been done by unbalanced critics. It is 
a pleasure, therefore, to find a writer 
who is poised, sensible, able to express 
herself clearly and with restraint. 

This book should be suitable for 
any normal girl from the senior year 
of high school. Parents should also read 
it—and teachers. 


* * * 
Career Book 


Fair is the Morning 

Loula Grace Erdman L G, $2.00 
Between George Eliot and the movie 
Magazine comes that category of read- 
ing matter for high school girls that is 
known as the career-book, whose for- 
mula involves a slender and highly 
purposeful young woman, a set of ob- 
stacles—if not downright evil forces— 
for her to vanquish, a romance, and an 
abundance of inside and allegedly au- 
thentic information about the career 
the heroine is pursuing at the moment. 

We still hold out for George Eliot, 
just because the eternal verities are of 
ultimately greater importance than the 
particularities of any one mode of life. 
Too, there is the fact that the career- 
book tends to support the ad-hoc spirit 
of modern education. And most career- 
books are deceptive, in that success in- 
Variably crowns the heroine’s struggle, 
‘Whereas life is not like that. Unless the 


& 
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seed die. . . . Careers for women, how- 
ever, seem to be here to stay, and 
career-books with them. 

Fair Is the Morning, which takes up 
the hardships and glories of rural- 
school teaching in an impoverished and 
frustrated community, is among the 
better of this new genre, upholding as 
it does in competent and sometimes 
vaguely witty prose the practice of 
rugged virtue and resourcefulness in the 
face of almost insuperable discourage- 
ments. The heroine is indefatigable 
(and of course well-bred, well-scrubbed, 
clear-eyed) Connie Thurman, who takes 
on the job from the clinical motive of 
gathering thesis data, but by the end 
of the school year has overcome the 
recalcitrance of both pupils and their 
parents, solved a mystery or two, and 
inspired hope and self-respect in the 
whole community. 

Like all career-books, it is an influ- 
ence to the good, to the extent that 
the heroine is irreproachable—and high 
school girls need such models. The tone 
is strictly secular, sociological, this- 
worldly (although Sunday School is 
dragged in, as a sort of concession), 


whereas the hope of this world lies . 


in the dedication of our youth to their 
fellow-men for love of God. The hints 
to readers could have been more skill- 
fully manipulated without losing point. 
Thus, in a description of Connie de- 
scending from a car: “. . . The sheen 
of her red hair spoke eloquently of 
good brushings and plenty of sham- 
poos. . . .” Oh well, the bobby-soxers 
will eat it up, with a healthy result 
in ardent hair-brushing. But we aren’t 
going to stop hoping for a career-book 
series slanted to our Catholic way of 


life. M.E.E. 
x“ re 


Beautiful 
Book Making 


Rock Crystal, written 100 years ago 
by Adalbert Stifter (Pantheon, $2.75), 
is a Christmas tale set in a remote 
mountain village somewhere in Europe. 

The shoemaker’s son aspired to the 
hand of a prosperous dyer—with even- 
tual success. And boy and then a girl 
blessed the marriage, and, to satisfy the 
grandmother’s craving, these children 
wére allowed to visit her home on the 
other side of the mountain. Returning 
from a visit on the Eve of Christmas, 
they lost their way in a snowstorm, but 
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the outcome is a happy one. The boy’s 
courage and chivalry are inspiring. 
This is a small book for $2.75, but 
a fine example of good bookmaking, 
and encased in a gift box. The illus- 
trations are in color — lovely delicate 
color, too— and the theme and treat- 
ment of the story are quite Catholic. 


*& & 


Italian Fascism 
In the Wake of the Goose Step 
Filippo Bojano Ziff-Davis, $2.50 
John Thomas Bonée, O.P. 


This story of the rise and fall of Italian 
fascism and of the inception and final 
disintegration of the Rome-Berlin axis 
is written by an Italian journalist who 
served for many years as the Berlin 
correspondent of the Popolo d’Italia— 
the late Duce’s own newspaper. Subse- 
quently the author represented his edi- 
tors in Moscow and in Sweden. 

The intimate personal tone of the 
story and the lively journalistic style 
in which it is written make it easy and 
pleasant reading. But as the startling 
exposé for which it is obviously intend- 
ed, it is disappointing. The facts of the 
story are all well known to anyone who 
reads his own newspaper. 

It is written in an “I-knew-it-all-the- 
time” attitude which somehow doesn’t 
ring true. The frequent denunciations 
of fascism and “I-told-you-so” tone of 
the narrative have an air of post factum 
prophecy. Again, Italy’s aggressive ac- 
tions—against Ethiopia, Albania, Greece 
and France— are condemned because 
they were undertaken by an Italy too 
weak to win, not because of any im- 
morality involved. 

One enjoys the book, but cannot 
quite make up his mind whether the 
author is really intrepid and honest, 
or whether he is just a literary vulture 
picking at the decaying corpse of his 
humiliated country. 
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“The Web of Our Life 
is of A Mingled Yarn’”’ 


Shakespeare 
New Chum 
John Masefield Macmillan, $2.50 
By J. M. Lelen, Ph.D., 
Contributing Editor 


Shakespeare! Masefield! Do not think 
for a moment that I place them on the 
same level. There is and probably there 
will ever be only one Shakespeare. None 
the less there is a vivid resemblance 
between him and the present Poet 
Laureate of the English speaking peo- 
ples. Both are children of Nature: Na- 
ture being the Art of God. Both never 
had any knowledge of Greek, and of 
Latin very little. When he was fifteen 
William ran away from home and 
school. When he was fifteen John, as we 
see it in the present chapter of his psy- 
chography, went to Liverpool to become 
a new chum in the British Navy. Of 
those two poets it may be said that “the 
web of their life is of a mingled yarn, 
good and ill together: our virtues would 
be proud, if our faults whipped them 
not: and our crimes would despair if 
they were not cherished by our virtues.” 
(All’s Well That Ends Well. iv.2) 

“A mingled yarn.” As a matter of 
fact New Chum is nothing but an 
enormous yarn of 268 pages, but which 
none else but Masefield could have at- 
tempted. It describes his first experi- 
ences on board ship. This was the year 
when he served as an apprentice aboard 
H.M.S. Conway, famous training ship 
for England’s merchant fleet, where the 
men were all “chums” together. Mr. 
Masefield re-creates events and moods 
of half a century ago with extraordinary 
vividness. He tells of the shocks and 
surprises of life on the Conway, the 
tasks assigned to him, the abuses, the 
acts of kindness which mitigated the 
hardships, and the excitement and 
dreams-come-true that sustained him. 
All these the poet conveys with a vigor 
that stirs the pulses. One finds here also 
a mellow charm, a characteristic hon- 
esty, and a picture of a sort of discipline 
quite remote from the life we live. Fol- 
lowing the young Masefield aloft for the 
first time and joining him in the ardu- 
ous complexities of sail drill, one sees 
clearly whence comes his intimate, affec- 
tionate knowledge of ships and sailors. 

Yes, a seaman’s yarn, but spun by a 
genial seaman. O the prose of poets, the 
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men who may both soar and walk! It 
might be erected into a rule that a great 
poet is a master of prose. His relish for 
rhyme and rhythm bring to his pen a 
resiliency, a versatility, a naturalness, 
which are the charm of anything he 
writes. Has any great poet tried prose 
unsuccessfully? Pope, perhaps, in his 
letters. But there was a reason. He 
deliberately wrote up and falsified his 
letters to make them worthy of poster- 
ity—which resented the cheat by refus- 
ing to look at them. There are few poets 
from whom we should not wish to. have 
prose. Tennyson is the only example of 
a poet who never spoke without his 
singing-robes. Shakespeare now and 
then in his dramas produces most splen- 
did prose. And so does John Masefield 


in his novels—and in New Chum. But 


to conclude the parallelism: both are 
wanderers, affected with that sort of 
wanderlust which afflicts all those who 
have “la nostalgie du ciel,” “the mal de 
Dieu,” “le mal du pays,” the heimweh,” 
the unattainable flower which Goethe 
sang so well about. As nobody else has 
ever done so vividly Clemence Dane has 
pen-pictured and perpetuated the pere- 
grinations of young “Will Shakespeare.” 
(Get a copy from Macmillan: it’s a 
gorgeous story of a soul.) Mutatis mu- 
tandis, Masefield has gone through the 
same whirligig of things and times. 
Never to be forgotten is an episode in 
his life which occurred in 1899, and 
brings to this scribe a whole round of 
reminiscences. 


In September of that year a young 
man anxious to get a job, any job, hav- 
ing seen an ad in a newspaper, went 
from New York City to Yonkers. He 
arrived to the saloon of Mister Mc- 
Namara and got employment there. He 
was not adapted for the job, but he was 
poor, and he was hungry, and he took 
the job. John Masefield was his name. 
On the same day the present scribe now 
so old went also from New York to 
Yonkers to teach in Dunwoodie Semi- 
nary. ...A few years ago I related this 
curious incident during dinner in a 
Gramercy Park apartment. A lady in- 
terrupted me: “But Mr. Masefield told 
me that he ‘never was raised to the 
dignity of bartender or barkeeper’: he 
had to scrub the floor of the saloon at 
night. And when tired he used to read 
Chaucer.” The name of the lady? Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes, Society Editor of The 
London Times. Whereupon our hostess, 
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Elizabeth Jordan, added her own item: 
“Now that you speak of the Laureate! 
I remember that when I was Editor of 
Harper’s a young man brought me a 
poem. I accepted it and told the cashier 
to give him a check for it. He said to 
me it was the first money he received 
for poetry. His name was John Mase- 
field.” But pardon such gossip. I feel 
that palpitatingly you want to get to 
Masefield’s latest masterpiece. I leave 
you and wish you good reading. 
x * 


St. Dominic 
The Life of Saint Dominic in Old 


French Verse 
Ed. Warren F. Manning Harvard, $4.00 
By J. M. Lelen 


It has been asserted that America, not 
Europe, will soon be the center of 
erudition for the whole world. Germany, 
who used to tell what time it was at 
the clock of knowledge, has now closed 
her shop. Paris is poor and hungry and 
works in bakeries rather than in labora- 
tories. England is tired and has to rest. 
Our universities in Washington and 
Cambridge and New Haven will have to 
be astir for the custodianship of Letters 
and Arts and Science: that they are 
astir already the present volume is a 
manifestation. 

Hagiography is not only a source of 
inspiration and edification for the pious, 
but also an extremely important seed 
of study for the historians of language 
and literature. The psychology of the 
saints, still in its infancy, is the most 
profound subject philosophy can handle. 

Far from being an excrescence, & 
legend about the saints is the efflores- 
cence of facts not yet known perhaps, 
but probably knowable. Doctor Man- 
ning has done well to harness himself 
to the task of delineating the quaint 
biography of Dominic done in French 
verse in the thirteenth century. The 
eminent Professor of Romance lan- 
guages gives us here not only an ac- 
curate transcript, but also a glossary, 
explanatory notes, bibliography, a com- 
plete apparatus to arrive to an adequate 
understanding of the text. I do not 
claim that his volume will be of palpi- 
tating interest to the hoi polloi, but to 
savants, to linguists, to historians, to 
hagiographers and psychographers, the 
book will be of immense value. To 
others it will be a curio, a rara avis, 


with a right to a room in their literary 


aviary. 
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“Over the Bent 
World. . .” 


Further Discourses on 
the Holy Ghost 

ed. Lester M. Dooley, S.V.D. 

In this sequel to the same author’s 
Discourses on the Holy Ghost, the in- 
effable and inexhaustible doctrine of the 
Third Person of the Trinity is contem- 
plated from as many angles as there 
are authors contributing, and the fruit 
of their contemplation is set down for 
the lay reader in simple, eloquently in- 
telligible terms. 

While these discourses may be read 
as profitably for information as for 
edification, there is no mistaking the 
seriousness or urgency of the book’s 
mission—that is, the quickening of the 
Holy Spirit in our hearts. For, as Arch- 
bishop Beckman observes in his stirring 
foreword, we are all, without exception, 
called by Almighty God to be saints, 
and yet the Great Sanctifier—the Holy 
Ghost—is “so little known, so little 
recognized, so little understood” that 
millions of Christians spend their days 
unconscious of His dynamic power. 
Moreover, the Holy Ghost is uncreated 
Charity, uncreated Truth, uncreated 
Wisdom, and never have charity or 
truth or wisdom been so desperately 
needed as “‘at this time . . . in the God- 
barren councils of many nations and 
peoples. . ”? 

Some of the topics considered in 
these 25 little essays (20 for grown- 
ups, five for children), are Life in the 
Spirit, Peace, the Spiritual Basis of 
Catholicism, the Holy Ghost and Youth, 
the Holy Ghost and Our Lady. Each 
chapter is an independent unit, but all 
are firmly integrated in the very Spirit 
of Wisdom which the authors desire to 
describe—the Holy Ghost who “broods 
over the bent world,” vivifying, animat- 
ing, enlightening, strengthening. 

It behooves every mortal one of us 
to get acquainted with the Holy Ghost, 
and, after that, to live and to walk in 
His Spirit. This book may well serve 
as an introduction and guide (though 
it does not replace Jarrett or Blunt). 
We can join Archbishop Beckman’s 
prayer “that it may .. . be. read, 


Pustet, $2.50 


studied, digested, and applied in a great 
new crusade to produce more saints, 
more all-out 
heaven.” 


spiritual giants for 
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Father Considine 
World Christianity 
John J. Considine, M.M. Bruce, $1.00 


In a day of World Wars, World Peace, 
World Social Orders, we have here the 
one World-program that has any logical 
or historical justification, or offers any 
promise of forestalling further disaster 
and disillusionment—World Christian- 
ity. And no one is better qualified to 
do the enunciating than Father Con- 
sidine, the famous missionary, who has 
seen what the Grace of God can work 
in men. 

Advertising to the thesis that the 
non-Christian needs Christ and His re- 
ligion more than anything else in the 
world, and to the notion of the uni- 
versality of Catholic dogma and the 
Catholic’s missionary obligation, Father 
Considine defines education to World 
Christianity as “the systematic culti- 
vation in children . . . and adults, of 
(1) a knowledge of the peoples of the 
earth, and an appreciation of our re- 
sponsibility to promote the welfare of 
all mankind according to Christian 
ideals; (2) devotion to the Church’s 
task of carrying to all non-Christians 
and non-Catholics Christ’s teachings 
and life of charity.” 

The missioner’s activities, he says, are 
principally in the order of grace, rather 
than in the advertising and promotion 


field. 
x *e 


Heads above the Stars 

Giles Staab, O.F.M., Cap. Pustet, $2.50 
This is the sort of book that, like 
Father Delaney’s We Offer Thee, could 
be used for family spiritual reading 
(lovely thought! ), and also like Fr. De- 
laney’s book, it is collected from maga- 
zine material—this time from the Fran- 
ciscans’ Catholic Home Journal. As 
periodical “copy,” it has the light jour- 
nalistic touch, which when manipulated 
as Fr. Staab handles it, does not seem 
too irreverent—even though the sub- 
jects under discussion are the sublime 
Truths of the Faith. The organization 
is interesting, the meditations or “ser- 
monettes” being grouped about the 
theological facts of the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, the Holy Family and all 
family life, Sanctity, and then back 
beyond the stars again. A plea for 
“living upstairs,” plus some bona fide 
propaganda for St. Francis of Assisi. 
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Caution 

The Human Life of Jesus 

John Erskine Morrow, $3.00 
Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., in America: 
“.,. this book and the welcome ac- 
corded it constitute a clear and decisive 
. . . overthrow of all that Christian 
thought has ever meant by the Incar- 
nation. . . . Whatever his gifts .. . 
Mr. Erskine is the veriest amateur in 
theology; to embark . . . on a theme 
that has engaged the profoundest 
thought of the world’s great thinkers; 
to manifest an evident lack of acquaint- 
anceship with even the most elementary 
literature on the subject . . . to use 
name and reputation as a front behind 
which to attack the dearest beliefs of 
millions, even among non-Catholics— 
this is not . . . honorably to fulfill one’s 
functions and responsibilities as a lead- 
er of thought. . . . Happily, Catholics 
will not read it. It is quite clearly the 
type of book that, for all practical pur- 
poses, falls under the Index, being an 
interpretation of the Scriptures by a 
non-Catholic. ...” 

y--"es 

Jesuits in Old Oregon 

Wm. N. Bischoff, S. J. Caxton $3.00 
In 1839, Father Peter DeSmet was sent 
into the Western wilderness in answer 
to the request of a delegation of Fiat- 
head Indians. The mission he estab- 
lished in Montana was the beginning, 
and since that time the Jesuits have 
labored indefatigably. This book is a 
chronicle of the period of 1840 to 1940, 
with the material grouped geographi- 
cally. 

Using kindness, common sense and 
psychology, the Jesuits were unexcelled 
in success in helping the Indians. Father 
Bischoff, in writing this book, gives the 
history of their efforts, thus filling a 
neglected gap in the story of Old Ore- 
gon. It is a pleasure to see that maps 
are included. 


xk x 
Climbing Up to Heaven 
Henry Brenner, OSB. Grail, $1.00 


Difficult to evaluate is this little book 
of 28 independent chapters, the con- 
tents of each being in some way related 
to a Gospel text. Evidently the author 
likes to search for observations which, 
if unified, or better organized, might be 
made into little sermonettes. Wholly 
sincere, the results seem to be con- 
sistently lacking in inspiration, or in 
any particular attraction. 
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_ Our Endlessness 


Meditations on Eternity 


Ven. Julienne Morell, O.P. Pustet, $2.50 


A definition of eternity is frequently 
asked and never given. It never ade- 
quately can be given. Yet the following 
words may give a faint but fair idea 
of our endlessness: 

What is eternity? Who can measure 
it? Who can conceive it? What image 
can we draw of it? What figures will 
serve to express it? The more we think 
of it the more the difficulty grows; the 
more strenuous the efforts we make to 
grasp it, the more completely it estapes 
from our view, the more completely it 
eludes us. We have no means of taking 
the groundings of that. unfathomable 
sea, or of measuring its limitless length. 
We may exhaust all numbers; we may 
call to our aid every symbol and figure, 
but we can approach no step nearer to 
the solution of the difficulty than when 
we started. For it is impossible to 
measure the measureless, or to fathom 
the unfathomable. Not merely historic 
time, but all cosmic and astronomic 
time, is swallowed up in it. The process 
of star-building, the formation of suns 
and planets; the gradual unfolding of 
new constellations and systems, occupy- 
ing hundreds of millions of years, and 
aeons of ages, are but as tiny drops in 
the bottomless ocean of eternity. 

Perhaps the nearest approach to a 
definition of the endless moment which 
begins at our death is this: the whole 
lifetime of God. An important subject 
it is, and with gratitude we greet the 
present volume that deals with our 
eternity. 

These meditations, the author seems 
to tell us, are simple and practical 
rather than abstruse. There is a place, 
of course, in which to refine on religious 
sentiment, and to explore the mystical 
depths of doctrine; but, in a book such 
as this, the field must be limited; and 
the effort here has been, in the main, 
simply to bring home to the heart and 
imagination as freshly and concretely 
as possible some of the fundamental 
moral truths of our religion. Whatever 
the success of the effort, the matter at 
least is suited for most souls and most 
occasions. 

Exactly so. But what the author fails 
to say is that each page of hers brings 
us joy and pleasure, and withdraws us 
from the paths of pain. She leads us to 
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God through the unhackneyed avenues 
of literary delights; she is different be- 
cause she is old and new: old, because 
truth is eternal; new, because its ex- 
pression is indefintely variable. Her 
maxim seems to be the word of Brieux: 
“le beau c’est vers le bien 
un sentier radieux.” 
Beauty is towards goodness a road 
radiant with light. This it is which 
makes her type of piety appeal to the 
intellectual as well as to the less learned, 
whether they be of the farm or the 
field, of the store or the shop. Senti- 
mental? May be at time she is, but 
so was the stern Pascal who told us 
that “sophistry has so perverted man’s 
mind that we must now speak to his 
heart.” And so is He who tells His 
Prophet Isaiah “to speak to the heart 
of Israel.” 

The book is made up of twenty-nine 
Meditations, each of them a master- 
piece in its kind. At random let me pick 
up one or two quotations: 

“If God could be surprised, He would 
not be surprised that men sin—He has 
made provision for that: but He would 
be surprised that men should not trust 
Him to forgive them. . . . We hurt God 
when we sin; we hurt Him again when 
we circumscribe His generosity within 
the limited circle-of our own hearts.” 

“We need not feel ashamed if we 
have gone to a fellow-man for sympathy 
and understanding, any more than we 
need feel surprised at having found 
both inadequate. The strongest Man 
this earth has ever seen has preceded 
us. In the hour of His deepest trial 
those whom He had saved, consoled 
and counseled, forgot about Him and 
went calmly to sleep. Christ had to go 
through His Gethsemane alone. He was 
God; but He was Man as well; and 
His human Heart craved for a word of 
human consolation. He was suffering 
for men. Would there not be some man, 
somewhere on earth, great enough to 
hear in his heart this lonely call in the 
night and break through mountains to 
respond? But the earth held no such 
man; the olive trees were drenched with 
moonlight, and the white Soul of Christ 
was whipped and buffeted in a lonely 
struggle.” 

Emerson has said that “next in merit 
to the originator of a good sentence is 
the first quoter of it.” A true saying it 
is, but I think that one’s merit will be 
still greater if he simply invites, coaxes, 


leads, and urges readers to purchase 
and peruse the present volume. This, 
then, I do. I unreservedly recommend 
Meditations on Eternity to all those 
who still admit that “restless and 
storm-tossed we are, O God, till we be 
anchored unto Thee” and that finite 
we are, but Thine infinitely—in aeter- 
num et ultra. 

Tennyson tells us that. 

' “We often grow 
Tired of so much within our little life, 
Or of so little in our little life, 
Poor little life that toddles half an hour 
Crowned with a flower or two, and 
there an end.” 

Yes, but life is too short to be little: 

and endless is Eternity. 
J. M. LEtEn, PA.D. 


* x 
Unimaginative— 
Confused 
That You May Live 


L. F. Cervantes Guild, $2.00 


This little book is offered as a “Modern 
presentation of the doctrine of the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ” and particular 
emphasis is placed on what is called 
a “controversial chapter, St. Paul and 
the Moderns,” in which an imaginary 
G.I. Joe in his dying delirium imagines 
he is World President calling Morgan, 
Churchill, Margaret Sanger, Stalin and 
finally Roosevelt to the witness stand 
to question them on their world plans. 

The particular idea is not bad, but 
its development is unfortunate. These 
people are not the dumb bunnies they 
are made out to be by the fictitious 
statements attributed to them in the 
distorted form in which they are pre- 
sented. 

It seems to this reviewer that at- 
tempts of this kind completely shatter 
the purposes for which they were in- 
tended. The author evidently wishes to 
contrast the wisdom of St. Paul with 
the incapacity of the others, but the 
answers he makes up for Morgan, Stalin 
et al are, to say the least, too unreal 
to encourage confidence, and most cer- 
tainly would be misleading for young 
people. The fictionizing lacks focus. In 
fact, instead of its being “a simple 
approach” to “a modern presentation 
of the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
of Christ” it seems—to this reviewer at 
least—to be disjointed, and more con- 
fusing than otherwise. 
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Indispensable for 


Reference 


Christian Denominations 
Konrad Algermissen, Ph.D. Herder, $7.50 


The House of Herder has always been 
in the habit of publishing scholarly 
studies, the voluminous size of which 
is sometimes phenomenal. . . . The 
rumor has it that they do not sufficient- 
ly advertise their publications—perhaps 
they forget that as Shakespeare almost 
said: “Sweet are the uses of advertise- 
ment”—But the fact is that the solid- 
ity of their output makes up for the 
stolidity of the critics. 

Professor Algermissen’s magnum opus 
it a monumental work which we have 
awaited with palpitating expectations 
for many a year. Dr. Schaff’s The 
Creeds of Christendom appeared in 
1883, and only The World Almanac 
could tell us how many new denomina- 
tions have emerged from nothingness 
and have returned into nothingness dur- 
ing that long three-score-and-two-year 
space of time. We were in need of a 
new encyclopedic monograph on the 
subject. We have got it here and now. 
Remarkable features of Dr. Algermis- 
sen’s work are the scope of his survey, 
the up-to-date information, and the use 
of authentic sources. His objective atti- 
tude is remarkable, for instance, in his 
sketches of Luther, Wesley, and Gen- 
eral Booth. If you desire reliable data 
about the teaching of various Christian 
denominations, you will find it in this 
volume of more than 1,000 large pages, 
provided with a detailed alphabetical 
index. This book thus furnishes facts 
and figures that otherwise you might 
have to search for in a dozen different 
histories. The wealth of details makes 
it specially convenient for quick refer- 
ence. 

The author is true to truth, but not 
very tender to the memory of Henry 
VIII, the royal founder of the Anglican 
Church of England. It is sometimes said 
—perhaps in sarcasm—that Henry was 
the model of conjugal fidelity. He was 
always true to his one and only wife, 
and after her death he was never seen 
to smile again. Algermissen does not 
favor such fanciful fiction. He makes 
us face the facts that Henry VIII law- 
fully married to Catherine of Aragon 
and who had already five children of 
this marriage, burned with lust for the 
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younger and perhaps prettier Anne 
Boleyn, a lady-in-waiting to the queen. 
Having got rid of Catherine he married 
Anne in 1533 and beheaded her in 
1536; he straightway married Jane 
Seymour, and then Anne of Cleves, 
and then Catherine Howard, and then, 
well, others too numerous to mention. 
Algermissen agrees with Shakespeare, 
who, in “Henry VIII” (Act 2, scene 2) 
tells us that “the king’s marriage has 
crept too near his conscience.” “No,” 
is the reply, “his conscience has crept 
too near another lady.” He agrees also 
with the noted Anglican historian, 
Cobbett, who describes Henry as “the 
most unjust, hard-hearted, and most 
sanguinary tyrant that the world has 
ever beheld.” A true, but not very 
tender pen-picture of the founder of the 
Anglican denomination. 

A not to be ignored Thing of Truth 
this book is, a shaft of light that illu- 
mines anew the words of Paul: “There 
is one body and one Spirit even as you 
are called in one hope of your calling: 
One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism. One 
God and Father of all, Who is above all 
and through all and in all.” (Eph. 4:4) 

ee eee 


Will History Repeat? 


Woodrow Wilson and the 
Great Betrayal 

Thomas A. Bailey Mac, $3.50 
As I write, the U.S. Senate is consider- 
ing the San Francisco Charter, and little 
opposition is evident. Even those few 
who have recorded their objections have 
pledged themselves to vote for adoption. 

At one time, it appeared that the 
Treaty of Versailles and the League of 
Nations would be approved, and, had 
the League met with our support, who 
can say that World War II might not 
have been averted? 

In 1938, I spent more time in Eng- 
land than I had planned for, due to the 
war crisis which ended with Munich, 
and one of my most surprising expe- 
riences was to learn in talking with 
three different groups of businessmen 
—hundreds of miles apart—that the re- 
actions were in each case almost identi- 
cal. They blamed the imminence of war 
on our failure to support the League. 


1938 War Scare 


Tension was at its height, for those 
days, and I could scarely believe it was 
the same London I had seen only a 
year before. Everyone was not only 
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willing but anxious to talk and since I 
had little else to do and couldr’t get 
away, since all sailings were cancelled, 
I spent many hours talking with people 
of all classes. 

As the only American present in one 
midnight argument I had joined I was 
immediately “jumped on.” “This is all 
your fault. You encouraged the League, 
and then walked out. Now look at the 
result!” 

My defense was that the British were 
to blame. “What would you have done 
if we had insisted on half a dozen votes 
to your one vote?”—a weak effort, of 
course, but what amazed me was the 
response, “Yes, I guess you’re right. 
Ever since 1918 it seems all we could 
do was to make one blunder after an- 
other.” 

I hadn’t expected any such admis- 
sion. Some days later, following the 
exodus from London I was at Torquay 
in Southwest England, four hundred 
miles from London, and when the same 
taunt was hurled at me and I purposely 
answered in the same way I was as- 
tounded to hear an identical response— 
“Yes, it seems it was our blunder.” 

I learned a great deal on that trip 
about the British ability to discuss and 
even to argue heatedly without any loss 
of temper. 

Wilson The Prophet 


Professor Bailey has different views. 
He thinks our failure to support the 
League was “The Great Betrayal,” and 
is in complete sympathy with the pro- 
gram of Woodrow Wilson who “spoke 
with prophetic vision when he said that 
if we did not set up an agency to pre- 
vent war, another and more terrible 
holocaust would engulf the next genera- 
tion.” 

It is because Wilson’s prophecy has 
been so horribly fulfilled that it is im- 
portant for Americans to be alert in 
1945 and the years ahead, and Bailey’s 
book will open many eyes. 

League Killed by Money 

Lacking the facilities of the radio 
Wilson toured the country to enlist sup- 
port. His opponents were doing like- 
wise—rabidly supported by the isola- 
tionist press, but their funds were dwin- 
dling. “Senator Knox suggested the 
name of a fellow Pennsylvanian, the 
multi-millionaire ‘coke king’ and art col- 
lector Henry Clay Frick”—who under- 
wrote the expenses of the ‘irreconcil- 
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ables’ campaign of ‘education.’ Later 
Andrew Mellon duplicated Frick’s con- 
tribution.” 

The League was beaten, and Prof. 
Bailey is violently scornful of the sel- 
-fish, egotistical partisanship of those 
who destroyed it. 

It must be said that the author ap- 
pears as a critic as well as historian, 
and although some of his writing is 
speculation all of it is highly interesting. 
His previous book was concerned with 
peace making, but this one, he says, 
with peace breaking “with special em- 
phasis on the role of the United States.” 


* * * 
First American 
Saint 
Too Small a World 
Theodore Maynard Bruce, $2.50 
Francesca Cabrini 
Lucille Papin Borden Macmillan, $2.75 


By Eileen Hall, Staff Writer, 
The Atlanta Journal 


When two authors, both with famous 
names in the Catholic literary world, 
offer the reading public almost iden- 
tical books at the same time, there’s 
something interesting about comparing 
their two approaches to the subject. 
Both Theodore Maynard and Lucille 
Papin Borden have written the life of 
Mother Cabrini, first United States citi- 
zen to receive the honors of canoniza- 
tion. Their work appeared during May. 

Opinions will differ, of course, but 
ours is in favor of Theodore Maynard’s 
book. It’s easier reading. His style is 
more like the familiar journalistic writ- 
ing which appeals to busy readers. His 
sense of the dramatic will hold the at- 
tention of some who would skip the 
poetically lovely descriptions of natural 
beauties and wonders seen by Mother 
Cabrini on her travels, as reproduced 
in Lucille Borden’s book. 

A good example js in their descrip- 
tion of the canonization miracles. Bor- 
den covers them briefly, while Maynard 
relates the incidents in the manner of a 
novelist, ever alert to make his reader 
experience the emotions of the charac- 
ters, enlivening actually known facts by 
easily imagined details of conversation 
and accompanying action. Another 
high dramatic incident, omitted entirely 
in the Borden book, is that of the meet- 
ing of Francesca and her erstwhile su- 
perior, Antonia Tondini, near the end 
of their lives. 
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The strikingly admirable quality of 
both books though, is their catching the 
active spirit of Mother Cabrini, and 
showing a busy world that sanctity can 
be achieved—-HAS BEEN achieved by 
a vigorous, energetic little nun who was 
just as human, just as American, just 
as much interested in this business of 
making the most of life, as any of the 


rest of us. 
Y @ocishod ge 


Thomistic Psy- 
chology 


History of Psychology: From the 
Standpoint of a Thomist 
Robert Edward Brennan, O.P. 


Mac Co., $3.00 
By Riley Hughes, Providence College 


To paraphrase the old saw: happy is the 
branch of knowledge which has no his- 
tory. That psychology has had a war- 
ring progress of conflicting traditions 
and contributions is the thesis of Father 
Brennan’s latest book in a field he has 
made singularly his own. Dissatisfied 
with the widespread chronicling of psy- 
chology from an exclusively scientific 
point of view, he has chosen to trace the 
history of his field in relation to both 
its philosophical and historical back- 
grounds. Men, schools, and movements 
are defined, described, and analyzed. 
Not that scientific psychology is ig- 
nored in these pages; rather is it eval- 
uated in both its scientific and philo- 
sophical implications. “All the factual 
data that have accumulated in the lab- 
oratories and clinical chambers over the 
past half century can be placed in only 
one tradition,” the author says, “and 
that is the tradition of Aristotle and 
Thomas Aquinas.” In fact, one of the 
most provocative sections of the book is 
the author’s analysis of Freud in which 
he carefully distinguishes between 
Freud’s materialistic philosophy and his 
technique of acquiring data and finds 
“natural points of contact” in the latter 
with the work of St. Thomas. And it is 
in the middle-course Thomistic, he 
points out, and not in the idealistic Pla- 
tonic or the materialistic Democritian 
tradition “which is emerging today with 
new depth and vigor when confronted 
with the impartial evidence of the inves- 
tigators.” 
_ Stock-taking is everywhere the order 
of the day, and of the fields of knowl- 
edge psychology stands most sorely in 
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need of definition and synthesis. This 
Thomistic touchstone calls for a psy- 
chology which will be “the study of man 
as man, not as a concatenation of re- 
flexes,” but rather as an entity “whose 
operations fall within the dimensions of 
scientific analysis, but whose fundamen- 
tal nature is the proper study of phi- 
losophy.” 

The Very Rev. Dr. Brennan is head of 
the department of philosophy at Provi- 
dence College, from which he is cur- 
rently on leave of absence as visiting pro- 
fessor of psychology at the University 
of Montreal. He is the author of Gen- 
eral Psychology and Thomistic Psychol- 
ogy and editor of Essays in Thomism. 


x &e 


An Alarming 
Problem 


An Uncommon Man—Henry Wallace 
and 60 Million Jobs 


Frank Kingdon RP, $1.00 


Whatever else may be said of Henry 
Wallace, he cannot be accused of reti- 
cence regarding his own ideas. Well in 
advance of the last national convention 
he outlined his political philosophy in a 
series of speeches later published in a 
book which, if read, would have given 
American voters a vastly different opin- 
ion of the candidate for Vice-President 
than that given in the daily press. 
Wallace is an uncommon man, and 
even his sincerest well-wishers cannot be 
sure that his aims would be for the 
common good. It would seem that most 
of those people who have any realiza- 
tion of what it would mean to put a vi- 
sionary in charge of the tremendous 
amounts of credit controlled by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 
heaved a great sigh of relief when the 
Loan Agency was divorced from the 
Commerce Department—where it would 
have been under Wallace’s control. 
Similarly, when Wallace proposed as 
part of his program, at the time the bat+ 
tle was on over his confirmation as Sec- 
retary of Commerce, that more post-war 
jobs should be provided through govern- 
ment support than there were people to 
fill them, some very serious-minded 
ple could not help wondering whether 
this proposal was purely political, or 
whether Wallace really could not see the 
dangers that might be involved. 
In other words, everyone who has 


seen at first hand the steadily increas 
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ing employee deterioration resulting 
from war-time help shortages, must be 
seriously worried over what would hap- 
pen if a similiar situation were con- 
tinued in peace times under government 
—which means political — guaranties. 
The result could hardly be less than a 
severe decline in living standards. This 
would give demagogues further oppor- 
tunities for exploitation, and unless the 
intelligence level was miraculously 
raised, the very probable ultimate re- 
sult would be some form of totalitarian 
control. The “‘do-gooders” often have it 
within their power to bring about the 
very conditions which presumably they 
wish to avoid. 

This is not to say that Henry Wallace 
is either a Socialist or a Communist. 
But, after all, does that really matter if 
his honest but impractical theories 
brought about Communistic control? 

You won’t find criticism of the Wal- 
lace theories in this book. The author 
admires him immensely—as he did 
F. D. R. He believes also in “full em- 
ployment.” So did Hitler—who put it 
into effect—without praiseworthy re- 
sults. So that in itself is not the answer. 
I think that most people feel that Wal- 
lace is sincere in his desire to translate 
our ideals into reality. 

It is very easy to stand on the side- 
lines and disparage our present system, 
offering the Wallace ideas as though 
they were accomplished facts rather 
than improved theories. It will be vastly 
more difficult to put his ideas into ef- 
fect without making matters still worse. 
And that is why such proposals should 
not be “laughed off’—and why this 
book should be read. 


x we 


To Understand 
Argentine 
The Argentine Republic 
Ysabel F. Rennie Macmillan, $4.00 
By Richard Butler, O.P. 


Argentina is popularly considered the 
black sheep in the family of American 
nations; like most black sheep her bad 
reputation is largely the result of mis- 
understanding, of impulsive reaction to 
unqualified facts, of biased opinion 
Manufactured in the popular magazine 
Marts. One cannot judge Argentina’s 


, Present ‘without knowing her past, nor 
can even the thorough investigator 
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judge one country by the standards and 
conditions of another. Ysabel Rennie’s 
book is not a pail of whitewash, nor is 
it just another pot of artificially flavored 
stew. It is a clear, concise view of Ar- 
gentina’s unique position in the plan of 
world unity. 

Miss Rennie, now employed by the 
United States government, knows her 
subject, even though she herself hum- 
bly acknowledges the few deficiencies in 
this original treatment which she terms 
mere “spadework.” She spent two years 
in Argentina, exploring the country, dig- 
ging into archives, talking to politicians 
and peasants. She tells her story with 
succinct thoroughness, beginning with 
Rosas and ending with Farrell. Her re- 
search is in replete scholarly fashion, 
including extensive footnotes and a val- 
uable bibliography; yet the simplicity 
and charm of her style assures a pop- 
ular appreciation. 

The author skillfully traces Argen- 
tina’s headaches back to their origins: 
the rise of a landed oligarchy to Riva- 
davia’s policy of emphyteusis, the stub- 
born individualism of Buenos Aires to 
the commercial differences between the 
Unitarios and Federals, the distrust of 
the Yanquis to “big stick” and “dollar 
diplomacy” policies. 

Here is restrained. and objective in- 
formation for those who seek a better 
understanding of Argentina’s internal 
problems, her contrary foreign relations, 
her aggressive and vigilant chip-on-the- 
shoulder attitude. The interested ob- 
server of international politics, the stu- 
dent of Latin American history, the 
trained political scientist, the “pickle- 
barrel diplomat”—all will find profit- 
able material, pleasantly presented, in 
Ysabel Rennie’s The Argentine Re- 
public. 

Miss Rennie attains her objective: “I 
have tried to tell, not everything there 
is to know, not even all that is interest- 
ing and worth while, but what is essen- 
tial.” 

ee OR 


Miracles 
Little Stories of Christ’s Miracles 
Nita Wagenhauser SAG, 50c 


Here are fifteen of the main miracles 
Christ transcribed as stories for boys 
and girls of all ages, say from seven 
to seventy-nine, et ultra. Nita Wagen- 
hauser has done for the Gospel what 









Charles Lamb did for Shakespeare. She 
makes suitable reading for children too 
immature to appreciate the New Testa- 
ment at first hand, and for children of 
a larger growth who want an easy ap- 
proach to the Divine Book. 

Her stories are a masterpiece of 
“mediating interpretation.” Of course, 
the main miracle she fails to notice, and 
which even the inspired writers failed 
to tell us about, is the miracle of 
Christ’s rejection. It is easier to under- 
stand how water could be changed into 
wine than to understand how anyone 
looking upon Christ and listening to 
His words could feel free to ignore 
them. It is not so remarkable that 
people become Christians as it is that 
millions do not. Yes, it is the astonish- 
ment of Time and it will be the terror 
of Eternity that Christ, God and Man, 
came down from Heaven, and was re- 
fused admittance on this earth which 
is His handiwork. 

Yes, Christ is patient in time, but 
let us not abuse His patience, for He 
is the Master of our eternity. 

—J.M.L. 


x ** 


Guiding Growth in Christian 
Social Vol. 2 
Com. on Am. Citizenship C-U, $4.00 


Edited by two Dominican Sisters, 
Mary Joan and Mary Nona, under the 
supervision of Msgr. George Johnson, 
Ph.D., the purpose is to chart a curricu- 
lum of organized activities for teachers, 
librarians and principals. Vol. I gave 
the basic curriculum. 

Vol. 2 includes a classified list of 
books for grades four to six suitable for 
library use. A second booklist is classi- 
fied under descriptive headings and 
there is a Bibliography for Teachers. 

Vol. 3 is to be published next Fall. 

This comprehensive series should be 
of immeasurable value in helping hard- 
pressed teachers to plan instructing 
children in their relations to God, the 
Church, their Fellow Men, Nature, and 
to themselves. 

Organization and objectives of the 
School Program are worked out for the 
different grades. Supplementary mate- 
rials and procedures outline units of 
study, study tours, assemblies, enter- 
prises, and the much to be desired Par- 
ent-Teacher Conferences. 400 pages, 26 
full-page illustrations. ; 
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Race-Problem Novel 


The Red Cock Crows 
Frances Gaither Mac, May, 1944, $2.75 


Reviewed by Anne Cawley Boardman 


The Red Cock Crows is a stirring and 
engrossing tale. It is laid in the state of 
Mississippi in the early 19th century 
and deals with an attempted slave up- 
rising that is based on an historical 
incident. The seriousness of this uprising 
is made clear by the overwhelming pop- 
ulation ratio of 40 blacks to one white. 

The author has chosen a situation 
that possesses all the elements of a good 
drama. The emphasis is on plot rather 
than characters although two of them 
are developed rather thoroughly. They 
are Scofield, trusted “driver” or head- 
man on the beautiful and paternalistic 
Shandy Plantation, and Adam Fisk, 
naturalist and school teacher, from the 
state of Maine. 

Scofield felt himself to have a “Di- 
vine” call to lead the negroes against 
their white masters in a county wide 
insurrection. In the beginning he was 
interested in the possibility of such a 
rebellion by Braxton, an educated “nig- 
ger,” almost white, who had spent much 
time in the north and had become con- 
vinced that a revolt of the slaves could 
be a success. Scofield was at first merely 
intrigued by the printed propaganda 
that Braxton gave him. Later he be- 
lieved that he had been chosen by the 
Almighty to carry the slaves to a better 
way of living. Scofield was deeply re- 
ligious and accepted the responsibility 
of organizing what might have been a 
successful revolt, had not some of his 
associates talked too much. 

Braxton, jealous of Scofield’s suprem- 
acy or fearful of his own safety, gave 
testimony to the whites that revealed 
Scofield as the leader of this terrible 
plot. He paid for this later with his own 
life at Scofield’s hands just before Sco- 
field was apprehended and hung. 

Adam Fisk, a newcomer from the 
north, learned at first hand the com- 
plexities of life in the far south. He fell 
in love with Fannie Dalton, who was 
the daughter of his benefactor. As a 
guest and school teacher he was accept- 
able to the Southerner, but as a suitor 
to his daughter he was an unwelcome 
outsider. In conversing with Fannie 
about Adam, Mr. Dalton emphasized 
his position by saying, “I don’t blame 
you in the least for finding his society 
agreeable. But he certainly is not one 
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of us and should be kept at a proper 
distance. I reckon he’s smart enough to 
know that too.” 

Fannie Dalton become engaged to 
“Trooper” Clay, the owner of a nearby 
plantation called Brick House. It was 
almost inevitable that she should. Her 
love for Adam Fisk asserted itself, how- 
ever, when he was in danger as a sus- 
pect at the time of the insurrection. He 
was tried on the charge of incendiarism. 
His Star-chamber trial like many others 
conducted by a self-appointed Commit- 
tee of Safety “with full power to try, 
condemn, and execute” was a mockery 
of justice. His life was spared by Sco- 
field’s testimony, but he was ordered to 
leave the county immediately under 
armed guard and told never to return. 

The story ends romantically with 
Fannie’s forsaking Shandy to follow 
Adam north as an exile from her be- 
loved Southland. , 

The action of The Red Cock Crows 
moves along with a force and vigor 
designed to arouse and maintain the 
enthusiasm of the reader in this excit- 
ing and colorful tale. Its strength is 
enhanced by the fierce indictment of 
mob rule that results always in violence 
and bloodshed. Its locale in this book is 
Mississippi over a hundred years ago, 
but one realizes that the indictment is 
equally applicable in any community 
anywhere today. 

The author is a Southerner by birth, 
a fact that makes her approach and 
understanding to the problems por- 
trayed most significant. She has suc- 
ceeded in creating a book that is con- 
vincing as to plausibility and compelling 
as to narrative. It is first rate reading. 


Fee oO 
The Eagle and the Dove 
V. Sackville-West D D, $2.50 


John S. Kennedy in The Transcript, 
Hartford: “The value of her essay on 
the dissimilar yet far from contradictory 
Carmelite saints lies, first, in the ex- 
quisite and lively style; secondly, in 
the fascinating spectacle of a non-Cath- 
olic absorbedly examining Catholic 
spirituality; and thirdly, in the tribute 
to the Church, more involuntary than 
willing, which is wrung from the author. 

“. . . the author pens an attack on 
the abominable religious art . . . which 
is furious despite its exquisite diction 
. . . She goes on to castigate the com- 
mercialization of Lisieux, where one is 
surrounded to suffocation with all man- 
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ner of wretched artistic fakery offer 
for sale. . 

“. . . beauty and precision of the 
writing . . . surprise that a non-Catholic 
could understand so much of the secrets 
of these saints . . . the author’s attitude 
toward the Church is peculiar, almost 
self-contradictory. 

“The stylistic excellence and the in- 
sight which grace this book tempt one 
to recommend it generally, but its er- 
rors, especially in recondite but very im- 
portant matters, make one reconsider.” 

America: “Of late, thanks be to God, 
writers of undoubted literary talent 
have been finding that the stories of the 
Saints are matter to challenge their 
highest art. Werfel met that challenge 
gloriously in The Song of Bernadette; 
Miss Sackville-West succeeds very near- 
ly as superbly. 

“More than a mere biography, how- 
ever, the book is particularly valuable 
as a study of mysticism. 

“Tt is intensely sincere, patently hon- 
est, intelligent . . . reverently critical, 
admiring—yet lacking just that little 
spark of warm Catholic devotion that 
would have made it glow. 

“Many Catholics will not like the 
book . . . in demurrer, the Inquisition is 
painted a little too horridly—at least, 
the impression is left that the Church, 
not the State, was the real villain in the 
piece. This is perhaps inevitable in a 
non-Catholic. The author is, I am in- 
formed, an Anglican. All the more, then, 
does she deserve a need of praise for 
having got so deeply into the very heart 
of Catholic life.” 


x *« 


John Farrow 

John Farrow, best known in the book 
field for his Damien the Leper (S&W, 
$2.50) and Pageant of the Popes, is a 
native of Australia, the son of a British 
naval officer. 

His father dying, he became a cabin 
boy at the age of 13, wrote his first 
book of poems at 17 and later served in 
the U. S. Marine Corps. For a time he 
was a stunt man in the movies, then a 
writer and finally a director. 

It was in 1937 that he first thought 
of writing a history of the Popes in one 
volume for those of average education. 
Considerable of the actual writing was 
done while he was on anti-submarine 
duty in the North Atlantic. Mrs. Far-. 
row is known in the movies under the 
name of Maureen O’Sullivan. 
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The New Need Is the 
Old Gospel 


Enjoying the New Testament 
Margaret Monro Longmans, $2.50 


By J. M. Lelen, Ph.D. 


Mr. Hoover, whose stature as a 
statesman has mounted steadily since 
he left office (perhaps because he can 
now be himself) said with a sly wit in 
a speech last month: “We have had in 
the last twenty-five years the New\ 
Freedom, the New Day, the New Era, 
the New Outlook, the New Epoch, the 
New Economy, the New Dawn, the 
New Deal, the New Proposal: and the 
New Liberty. And let’s not forget the 
New Order and the New Asia. The 
world seems to revolve around the word 
‘new.’ The New Testament being too 
often omitted.” 


It is true that we have done almost 
everything that is possible with the 
New Testament. We have overlaid it, 
clause by clause, with exhaustive com- , 
mentaries; we have translated it, re- 
vised the translation, and quarrelled 
over the revisions; we have discussed 
authenticity and inspiration, and sug- 
gested textual history with the aid 
of colored type; we have mechanically 
divided the whole into chapters and 
verses, and sought texts to memorize 
and quote; we have epitomized into 
handbooks and extracted - school les- 
sons; we have recast from the feminine 
point of view, and even from the stand- 
point of the next century. There is yet 
one thing left to do with the Bible: 
simply to read it. To give an impetus 
to this last is the purpose of the present 
book. And that the purpose will be 
reached there is no doubt. 

But listen to Miss Monro’s capti- 
vating, coaxing, compelling way to 
make us enjoy the New Testament: 

“The great secret of reading it is 
to read it. This is not ‘being funny.’ 
It touches the nerve of our real diffi- 
culty, and our commonest mistake. 
The mistake is to think we need to 
know a great deal before we begin, and 
the difficulty then is simply to begin. 
To anyone shivering on the brink and 
screwing up courage for the plunge, one 
piece of advice can be offered: Begin 
with the Book of Acts. It is one of the 
world’s great thrillers. And read it like 


_ @ thriller. Get up right now, look out 


your Bible, put a marker in at Acts, and 


take it for your light reading this week. 
Put the Bible where you can easily pick 
it up in odd minutes, and just go ahead 
and read Acts. It is full of exciting in- 
cidents—prison, earthquake, shipwreck, 
false accusations, plots to murder, mira- 
cles, adventures up and down the road 
—a rattling good yarn if ever there was 
one. Read it simply for the story. Its 
author, St. Luke, is a prince of story- 
tellers.” Indeed, what a great moving 
—treally moving—picture could be 
made out of the Acts. Hollywood mag- 
nates, please take notice. 


You have tasted the catchy and 
lovely style of Miss Monro. Her ar- 
rangement of material is excellent also. 
The Book of Acts is read first in order 
to put us in the proper frame of mind, 
to give us the locale of the New Testa- 
ment. The reader is then guided 
through all the books of the New Tes- 
tament in the order in which they were 
written. He thus relives in imagination 
the life of the early Church, following 
the development of the New Covenant 
revelation step by step. In Miss Mon- 
ro’s plan the entire New Testament is 
to be read in 21 weeks. Knowing that 
this first taste of the surpassing food 
of the divine word will stimulate her 
reader’s appetite, Miss Monro very 
wisely and considerately appends sug- 
gestions for further study. The book 
does not contain the text of the New 
Testament. It is an introduction to and 
guide through the text: well informed, 
chatty, always instructive as well as 
interesting. 

The layman who follows Miss Mon- 
ro’s itinerary will find his excursion 
with a love and understanding of the 
inspired word of God and a firm de- 
termination to penetrate more deeply 
into this inexhaustible treasury of divine 
wisdom. Moreover because of the fresh- 
ness of approach and method the Good 
News of the Gospel will appear to him 
not merely Good but New. Of course, 
he has always “known” that all this 
was true, but he now will “feel” that 
it is so. 

The present volume is somewhat sim- 
ilar to “The Bible and the Common 
Reader” which Mary Ellen Chase re- 
cently gave us. But it is immeasurably 
superior to it, for while Miss Chase 
deals with Holy Writ as the work of 
mere men, Miss Monro loyally, faith- 
fully, truthfully deals with it as the 
work dictated by God to men. 


Surface Enamel 


A Woman in Sunshine 

Frank Swinnerton DD, $2.75 
Mussolini made the railroads run on 
time, but now Il Duce is gone, igno- 
miniously, and no one mourns—except 
for the lamentable situation into which 
the world has drifted. 

Letitia Boldero, the “woman in sun- 
shine,” kept her head, her unselfishness, 
and her “kindness” amid a welter of 
trouble, intrigue, avariciousness and vio- 
lence, but that’s about all—and no one 
will be the loser who never makes her 
acquaintance. 

Essentially a series of character 
studies, this book is successful in crafts- 
manship, and in plot, counterplot and 
development. Beyond that, there is little 
of value in the things that should count 
in life. 

we 2 


Long or Short Reviews? 

In a recent questionnaire the Satur- 
day Review of Literature found that 
the most frequently expressed comment 
was for longer reviews of really impor- 
tant books but for shorter, more concise 
treatment for the usual run-of-the-mill 
stuff (such books, of course, constitut- 
ing most of the output). 

This is interesting to us, since we have 
always insisted that long reviews of in- 
significant books not only wasted read- 
ers’ time but also misled them by creat- 
ing the impression that the books so 
reviewed were important. 


x F 


Brave Men by Emie Pyle, $3.00, is 
again available. Publication rights have 
been turned over to Grosset & Dunlap. 
The Ernie Pyle motion picture, The 
Story of GI Joe, will be released in 
July. 

Se 

Publishers’ Weekly says it’s the deal- 
ers’ job to get people to realize how bad 
things are in the way of deliveries and 
paper shortages. Paper troubles are get- 
ting much worse by the day. 

Publishers are very definitely to 
blame for their neglect in telling dealers 
whether certain titles are out of stock 
permanently or only temporarily or 
result is delayed advice for customers, 
doubled correspondence, and a mistaken 
feeling that it is the dealer’s fault. 
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Religion of Kindness 
The Seamless Robe 
Sarah Cleghorn MacMillan, $2.00 


By J. M. Lelen, Ph.D. 


This world of ours, how lovely and how 
pleasant a place it would be, if all of 
us, no one excepted, would try to re- 
member and realize that there are 
Eleven Commandments... . 

Reader, don’t seem so shocked and 
startled. He Himself has said it: “A 
new commandment I give unto you, 
that ye love one another; as I have 
loved you, that ye also love one .an- 
other.” 

“An acceptance of the sentiment of 
love throughout Christendom for a 
season,” wrote Emerson, “would bring 
the felon and the outcast to our side 
in tears, with the devotion of his facul- 
ties to our service. Love would put a 
new face on this weary old world, in 
which we dwell as pagans and enemies 
too long, and it would warm the heart 
to see how fast the vain diplomacy of 
statesmen, the impotence of armies and 
navies and lines of defense, would be 
superseded by the unarmed Child”— 
the Child of the Crib, and the Christ 
of Calvary. We do not believe enough, 
or we forget that the Holy Ghost came 
down, not in the shape of a vulture. 
but in the form of a dove. 

And, pray, those who are in the habit 
of -nourishing and nurturing inhuman- 
ity, hostility, enmity, rancor, malignity, 
malice, malevolence, spite, venom, gall, 
grudge, ill-will, hate, animosity, vindic- 
tiveness, bitterness in their heart, what 
pleasure have they? None whatever, ex- 
cept perhaps the foul fun which devils 
in hell have in torturing the children 
and creatures of God. Theirs is the 
yellow face and theirs are the green 
eyes of the monster of envy. Theirs is 
the gloat and the glint of demons. They 
are neither men nor women. Are they 
ghouls? 

O my brothers, O my sisters, in these 
dark days this old, obscure umpire of 
the game of books humbly asks you to 
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this is a very good world, indeed, and 
that life is worth living—in time and 
in eternity. 

And, please do yourselves a favor. 
Kindly read this book of Sarah Norcliffe 
Creghorn which exclusively, charming- 
ly, exquisitely deals with the Religion 
of Kindness. From it you will learn 
once for all that our human lives are 
the separate threads of the vast robe 
of humanity. The strength of each is 
woven into the strength of all. 


x +r 


Highly Desirable 


Weapons For Peace 

Thomas P. Neill Bruce, $2.50 

It would probably take another ten 
years of war, followed by half a dozen 
conferences such as that held at San 
Francisco to bring to any very substan- 
tial percentage of Americans a serious 
consideration of the basic problems of 
peace. If I am any judge at all of the 
people I meet, of all religions, the ma- 
jority are still thinking only in terms of 
geography and physical power. 

Dr. Neill tries to show his readers that 
“Both peace and war begin in man’s 
heart,” and that peace is more than just 
an absence of war. 

To solve a problem, we must study its 
nature, and this the author does in the 
preliminary chapter, after which he 
traces the Historical Genesis—the im- 
petus given to materialism and national- 
ism by the Reformation—the reactions 
resulting in the French Revolution— 
and later, utilitarianism, the industrial 
revolution, and the growth of evil in the 
hearts of men, of which World War II 
is the reflection. 

Few Catholics have understood, or 
have even been acquainted with the 
Christian tradition. Dr. Neill outlines 
the principles which should govern the 
right relations between persons and so- 
ciety, and he illustrates these principles, 
and finally points out the obligations 
which rest on every individual. 

Dr. Neill believes that changes are 
necessary whenever a state fails to 
achieve its purpose in securing the wel- 
fare of its citizens, and that there is no 
“natural law” that boundaries and na- 
tional groupings should coincide. “A 
world society of cooperating states... 
has always been an ideal in the Chris- 
tian tradition.” He considers sover- 
eignty, as the term is accepted today, to 
be essentially pagan—in the sense that 
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it denies dependence on God’s laws and 
its obligations to respect individual dig- 
nity. 

“We are willing to fight for life; we 
must be willing to fight for the good 
life. (As Gen. Eisenhower said at Berlin, 
we must, if necessary, be willing to fight 
for peace.) , ’ 

Speaking of the passing of a “com- 
pletely free enterprise,” Dr. Neill 
touches on the expanded role of govern- 
ment forced by combinations of both 

‘labor and capital—which he says are 
here to stay for some time, and whether 
such combinations will control society 
will depend on whether men “are aware 
of today’s revolution.” 

Despite the over-supply of “peace” 
books, this present volume is a highly 
desirable contribution. The author’s ap- 
peal is to the “little people, the you’s 
and I’s, who can ultimately decide. . .. 

“The way you clap at a movie, coun- 
tenance obscene jokes, the way you 
speak of Jewish or Negro neighbors, the 
letters you write or fail to write to news- 
papers, the part you play in discussion 
. . . all these are social acts that help or 
hinder your neighbors in living a good 
life. They all play a part in setting the 
moral tone of society and in forming 
public opinion.” 

(There are several pages of notes on 
books on the subjects covered.) 

*. &F 


Good Sea-Yarn 


Commodore Hornblower 


C.S. Forester L-B, $2.50 


He who was “Captain” in a previous 
book is now Commodore Hornblower. 
The time is 1812—three years before 
Waterloo — the period covered, eight 
months in the Baltic, where diplomatic 
strategy is as much the Commodore’s 
problem as is naval battling. This makes 
it more than an action story, and, as 
might be surmised, the old sea dog sinks 
ships, routs an army and plays havoc 
with the great Napoleon’s plans. 

The tale adds to Forester’s laurels as 
a spinner of sea yarns—vivid, colorful, 
human. If you don’t know Hornblower, 
you have missed one of the interesting 
characters of modern fiction. A Book-of- 
the-Month Club selection. 


x « 


Maureen Daly, author of Seven- 
teenth Summer and Smarter and 
Smoother is now associate editor of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Catholic Literary 
Foundation 
After Bernadette 
Don Sharkey Bruce, $2.00 


Bernadette of Lourdes was born in 
1844 and died in 1879. In 1909 her 
body was examined and showed no 
sign of corruption. She was canonized 
in 1933 and her body rests where it 
can be seen, in a glass reliquary. 

The first aparition, as reported, took 
place when Bernadette was 14 and as 
reports spread crowds of increasing size 
gathered; first, out of curiosity but later 
through faith, and as cures began to be 
reported pilgrims came in large num- 
bers—all trying to see Bernadette, who 
began to feel “that she was constantly 
on display.” To escape from the crowds 
she went to live with the Sisters when 
she was 16. Four years later pilgrim- 
ages from the outside world began and 
have never since ceased. Prior to the 
war, approximately a million persons 
visited Lourdes each year. Many of 
these were simply tourists but of those 
who came for physical help some 100 
to 150 are cured each year. Of this 
number, the author tells us that some 
ten or fifteen cases are certified by the 
Medical Bureau as having been cured 
in a manner that science cannot explain. 

Two other striking facts are repeated. 
First, that of those who do not secure 
physical relief there are untold numbers 
that are benefited mentally and spir- 
itually, and, second, the strange “per- 
petual miracle” of Lourdes, namely, 
that despite the fact that people with 
every imaginable sort of disease enter 
the same baths no single case of infec- 
tion has ever been reported. Nor do the 
pilgrims suffer from pneumonia al- 
though they may have marched in pro- 
cessions under a scorching sun only to 
be drenched with a blinding, chilling 
mountain rain before the end. 

Although the author has not made 
the usual form of acknowledgment, he 
devotes a chapter at the end of this 
book to the “works he has consulted,” 
which he considers to be a “part of the 
story of the shrine itself. . . .” It would 
have helped considerably had he told us 
which of the books mentioned are still 
available, inasmuch as he agrees with 
some writers, and disputes others with- 
out making it too clear as to how he 
arrived at his conclusions. This didactic 
tendency is, in fact, manifest throughout 
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the book, and it does much to weaken 
what would otherwise seem to be a rea- 
sonably fair compilation of previous 

The principal emphasis is on Lourdes 
rather than on Bernadette—which I 
suppose is implied in the title—and 
those who have not read of the Shrine, 
the pilgrimages, the processions, baths, 
brancardiers or stretcher-bearers, etc., 
will find useful descriptions. 


There are several chapters of interest 
describing individual cures. 


Where Mr. Sharkey wanders from 
the literature of the past to indulge in 
speculations of his own, as in the chap- 
ters on Our Lady Versus “Science” and 
the Scientific Attitude, he detracts mate- 
rially from the factual content of the 
book and exposes himself to the same 
criticism he levels against others. He 
would have done better had he merely 
recorded and described the various 
cures and miracles he lists, simply tell- 
ing his readers where he got his infor- 
mation. 


And this brings to mind the fact that 
we ought to have available thoroughly 
documented certified reports on a suffi- 
cient number of cases to remove all 
doubts from the minds of the skeptics 
to whom Mr. Sharkey addresses one of 
his chapters. Such book would probably 
not be a commercial success but I be- 
lieve that if someone promoted the idea 
he could get substantial donations to 
help offset the expense. 


= & 28 


Modern But Modest 


Miss Warren’s Son. A novel 
Elizabeth Jordan 

D. Appleton-Century Co., $2.50 
No, no, do not be squeamish because the 
title of this romance is seemingly titillat- 
ing. Miss Jordan is not that kind of a 
person. She has given us a score of stor- 
ies—mostly all best sellers—But in none 
of them has she ever shed blood, not 
even in her The Night Club Mystery; 
and in none of them has she ever writ- 
ten a line which she would have to blush 
about when she arrives at the judgment 
seat of God. This she has told me her- 
self in her semi-paradise, her gorgeous 
Gramercy Park apartment in New 
York. To which I remember that my re- 
ply was: “If so, then, the Judge of us 
all is more broad-minded than I 
thought.” 
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At any rate I have better to forewarn 
and forearm the respectable readership 
of Booxs On Triat with the gentle re- 
minder that Miss Warren’s son is her 
son—by adoption. In other words, Miss 
Warren’s Son has nothing to do with 
the Mrs. Warren’s Profession of George 
Bernard Shaw. Quite modern is the 
story but quite modest also. If you care 
to know it, the word “modesty” hap- 
pens to be the last word of the book, 
though the 13th line of the page ahead 
of it leads you “to raise your eyebrows.” 


I am not going to make the autopsy 
of the romance. To do so would be to 
destroy all palpitating interest in it. I 
am no pleasure killer. Fun is fine and 
there is lots of it here. Reviews are sel- 
dom relishable. And so I can afford only 
to say that the present ovel is un- 
usually charming. It is Elizabeth Jor- 
dan at her best, as she was in her Three 
Rousing Cheers and in all her other 
books. 


But you insist, “dear reader,” you or- 
der me to give you the gist of the story. 
Very well, who am I but your obedient 
servant. Here then goes: Alicia Warren, 
sitting in the warm sunshine in Central 


-Park, gazes longingly at a little boy be- 


side her on the park bench. For several 
years she has wanted to adopt a child, 
but although she is well-to-do and a 
most attractive young woman, the au- 
thorities have refused because she is un- 
married. (She is unmarried because of a 
disappointment. She found in time that 
the fellow she was engaged to cared 
more for her money than for her per- 
son.) When the little boy gives her a 
note from his mother asking that the 
child be taken care of, Alicia’s prayers 
seem to be answered. But this simple 
solution to the problem is complicated 
by a certain young man, Barry Conway, 
who also shares the park bench. He in- 
sists that an effort should be made to 
find the child’s mother. Alicia takes lit- 
tle Tony to her hotel and outfits him, 
and for a few days her happiness is 
complete. Then Barry Conway finds the 
boy’s mother and aids her in getting a 
new start in life. How Tony is kid- 
napped and recovered, and how Barry 
finally persuades Alicia to marry him 
and have a child of her own, make one 
of the most delightful and satisfying ro- 
mances of the season. To read it is to 
enjoy a four star entertainment. 
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The following are among the more important books of a 
general nature recently published. Title, author, publisher 
and price is shown, followed by one or more pertinent review 
excerpts from leading publications, or by Comments or 
Ratings or brief descriptions furnished by members of our 


own Staff. 
These pages are therefore useful as a sort of current 
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REVIEW EXCERPTS * COMMENTS * RATINGS 


Review excerpts are reprinted without prejudice to any reviewer, publisher or author. 
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Abbreviations used: E—Excellent + F—Favorable 
C-I—Current Interest + H.S.—Satisfactory for High 
School * TFA—Too Far Advanced * A—For Adults 
DM—Doubtful Merit « WR—With Reservations »- U— 
Unfavorably reviewed or regarded + O—Offensive or 
Objectionable + DIS—Disapproved + REC—Recom- 
mended * REV—Reviewed *»* MSO—Mature Students Only 










catalog. 


Advances Through Storm 

Kenneth Scott Latourette Harper $4.00 
Vol. VII of a Histo?y of the Expansion of 
Christianity, A.D. 1914 and After, with Con- 
cluding Generalizations. Evidences a deep de- 
votion. Protestant references predominate. 
Catholic references confused and lack under- 


standing. 


The Age of Jackson 

Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. LB, $5.00 
Eulogistic of President Jackson. The author is 
critical of other leading characters of the 
period, and misunderstands or ignores Catho- 
lic contributions to democracy. 


Album of American History 

James Truslow Adams Scribner, $7.50 
Vol. II, 1783-1853. A good reference book for 
all libraries. And fun for families, too. 1,300 
illustrations. Reproductions of rare pictures 
and documents. HS and up. 


All Out for the Sack Race 
Robert Day Random, $2.50 


Cartoons from the New Yorker. Some sug- 
gestive. AWR : 


America’s Place in the World 
Nathaniel Peffer Viking, $2.75 


Harvey J. Bresler in The Commonweal: “Mr. 
Peffer’s thesis [is that] this country ‘cannot 
stay out of a war between great powers that 


‘are evenly matched’. . . . There are only two 


courses open to us as a nation . . . organize 
for victorious war by a power alliance with 
another great power, probably England, or 
. . . Strive for the working success of an inter- 
national organization set up to exorcise war. 
. . . Its subject matter and its academic style 
make it tough going for most. That is un- 
fortunate—it deserves a far wider hearing.” 

(Most of the 10-page editorial in The Cath- 
olic World for November is given to com- 
ments on this book. Peffer is against isola- 
tionism.) 


American Labor Unions 
Florence Peterson Harper, $3.00 


History and analysis of American workmen’s 
organizations. 


The Commonweal: “. . . comprehensive 
handbook . . . written in as popular a style 
as a serious discussion of the subject would 
allow .. . highly informative . . . the histori- 
cal development of American unions, their 


FIO—For Information Only. 


local and international structure, their mani- 
fold activities... .” 


The Annihilation of Man 

Leslie Paul HB, $2.50 
“A Study of the Crisis in the West,” by a 
British soldier. A fairly good theme, but shal- 
low philosophy. Blasphemous quotations. 


The Argentine Republic 

Ysabel F. Rennie Macmillan $4.00 
“There is so much in this study that merits 
respectful attention that one is distressed to 
note the superficial judgments passed on 
Catholics and Catholicism,” says Joseph F. 
Thorning. For the full review, citing numer- 
ous examples of confusion, including “a re- 
markable collection of half-truths,” see the 
July issue of The Americas, a quarterly review 
of Inter-American Cultural history. 


The Asian Legacy and American Life 

ed. Arthur E. Christy. Day $3.50 
The Commonweal: “The book stimulates and, 
though we cannot agree with a number of its 
liberal religious propositions, it should attain 
its end, the awakening of interest in, and true 
understanding and appreciation of the Asiatic 
and his culture.” 


The Authoritarian Attempt to 
Capture Education 
John Dewey, Sidney Hook, Arthur E. Murphy 
King’s $2.50 
Collection of papers from the second confer- 
ence on The Scientific Spirit and Democratic 
Faith. 

America: “Strongly recommended to edu- 
cators and others interested in the attacks of 
this group on freedom of religious education, 
etc. Hutchins, Adler, Mark Van Doren, Mari- 
tain, Fulton Sheen, Woodlock and many others 
are labelled as reactionaries trying to domi- 
nate authoritarian education.” 


Battle Below 
Robert J. Casey B-M, $3.50 


Outstanding stories of submarines in World 
War II by a famous correspondent whose tales 
have a timeless quality. 


Beachhead in the Wind 

Carl Jonas LB.... 
Chicago Sunday Tribune: “It will deal prin- 
cipally with episodes on the Aleutians and 
with the personal fortunes of the men of a 


beach party, who were ill prepared to do the 
hard job in the sub-zero weather and made 
no big, heroic gestures. . . . It is very dif- 
ferent from shockers like Shore Leave in 
which all the coarseness is concentrated on 
a few characters, giving the impression that 
all in the service behave like that.” FIO 


Best Cartoons of 1945 


ed. Lawrence Lariar Crown, $2.00 
Not recommended. 
Beyond Personality 

C. S. Lewis Mac, $1.00 


Thought (Fordham University Quarterly): 
“This should be the best of the Lewis books 
. . » he enters as strongly and sympathetically 
into the Spirit of Christ as in the caustic 
satire of The Screwtape Letters he caught and 
embodied the Spirit of Satan. 


“He definitely allies himself with the foes 
of creedless Christianity.” 
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Big Government: Can We Control It? 
Merlo J. Pusey Harper, $2.50 
One man’s conclusions about our national 
administrative muddle. 

Robert C. Hartnett, S.J., in America: 


. He has tried to sum up in constructive 


fashion the present-day need of overhauling 
our national Government. . . . The best sec- 
tion in the book treats of the executive branch. 
. . » On the issue of the alleged attempt of 
the late President Roosevelt to make a tool 
of the Supreme Court, Mr. Pusey loses his 
bearings. . . . Nothing in the volume suggests 
that anything would have met the demands 
of the situation but the presence ‘in the White 
House of a man with a superb genius for 
administration, and nothing in the volume 
suggests how any democratic system can guar- 
antee that the best administrator in the United 
States will be elected President.” 


The Big Three 

David J. Dallin Yale, $2.75 
Analysis of power politics against a century 
of European history. 

_, Joseph McSorley, C.S.P., in Catholic World: 

. . discusses historical phenomena in a 

same scientific spirit. . . Plainly, Mr. Dallin 
thinks the world is moving towards a future 
in which war will be inevitable unless there 
is a fundamental change in Russian plans 
and policies. ...” 


The Birth of Mischief 

Rafael Sabatini HM, $2.50 
Differs from the usual Sabatini genre. Some- 
what objectionable. Scarcely worth mention- 
ing. Adult. 


NOTE THE CONTRAST 
The Black Rose 

Thomas R. Costain Doubleday $3.00 
A gaudy, adventuresome novel of thirteenth 
century England and the Far East. 

The Commonweal: “The Literary Guild 

has bestowed its accolade upon The Black 
Rose, and its author . . . deserves another one 
for the research which went into its writing. 
... The jacket blurb states that Mr. Costain 
looked into over 500 books, as well as docu- 
ments and diaries. . . . Mr. Costain has writ- 
ten a tale that hums along until the last 
sentence.” 
Chicago Tribune: “The Black Rose could have 
been signed with the name of Scott, Dumas, 
Sienckewicz, Hugo, or Stevenson without dis- 
grace to those writers . . . it rates with the 
masters’ works. . . . A book to be treasured 
and read again and again.” 

Chicago Sun: “. . . no worse than the horde 
of other pseudohistorical novels recently foist- 
ed upon a public whose appetite for them is 
unluckily insatiable . . . tinsel trumpery .. . 
books like The Black Rose, which manage to 
be both pretentious and trashy, have little 
Claim to be called historical novels at all.” 

Francis Malecek, S.J.: “ . with a fine 
artistic hand, he makes the ‘he stuff’ of his 
laborious research serve wonderful imaginative 

. . . Most remarkable . . . we here live 
through periods . . . rendered fascinating read- 
ing by this medieval scholar . . . a thoroughly 


Tomantic situation that would delight the 
heart of Walter Scott . . 


. the characters 
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march through the pages all too swiftly for 
us. . . all the verve and vigor of a newly 
awakened Christianity. . 

, John S. Kennedy in “The Sign: Author 

- makes excessive demands on the readers’ 

a . manipulates his automata open- 
ly, without pretense of subtlety or consis- 
tency... .” 

(We agree with the Chicago Sun.) 


The Case of the Half-wakened Wife 
Erle S. Gardner Mill, $2.00 


Unobjectionable Perry Mason murder mystery. 


Chief Justice Stone and the 
Supreme Court 

Samuel J. Konefsky Mac, $3.00 
An account of the Court’s work in the last 
twenty years, with an evaluation of the ideas 
of the Chief Justice as to the place of the 
Court in the American system. Good. 


China’s Crisis 

Lawrence K. Rosinger Knopf, $3.00 
William Franklin Sands in Commonweal: “It 
is heartening that serious students are emerg- 
ing in the United States who are beginning 
to study Asia. . . . Nobody knows all about 
China. . . . Mr. Rosinger does not claim to 

. but he is a true student.” 


China Fights On 

Pan Chao-Ying (Stephen C. Y. Pan) Revell, $2.50 
With a foreword by Bishop Paul Yu-Pin, 
D.D., Vicar Apostolic of Nanking, this is a 
well-documented survey of the “China” inci- 
dent by a Chinese Catholic now working in 
America. Dr. Pan formerly taught internation- 
al relations at Providence College, is now at 
Georgetown University, and was a member of 
the Chinese delegation at San Francisco. 


R.H. 
The Civilization of the Renaissance 
in Italy 
Jacob Burckhardt Phaidon (Oxford) $2.50 


First published in 1860, this portion of a 
series of Essays on Western Culture from 
Constantine to the Renaissance is analytic 
and interpretative as well as informative. Art 
historians will enjoy this pocket size volume 
which includes 100 illustrations. 


The Civilization of Spain 


J. B. Trend Oxford $1.25 
The Catholic Historical Review: “. . . sur- 
prisingly comprehensive history. . . . He mani- 


fests a disdain for Catholics throughout. . . . 
To the author the great Spanish jurists were 
debtors only to pagan philosophers.” 


Cobb’s Cavalcade 


Irvin S. Cobb 
ed. B. D. Zevin World, $1.00 
Chicago Sunday Tribune: “ . can be com- 


pared, as a form of entertainment, to the 
old time vaudeville bill. . . . Hardly ever did 
you leave the theater feeling the evening was 
a total failure. 

“. . . three parts, ‘Gay,’ stories and essays 
of humorous slant; ‘Grim,’ stories of a 
macabre or horrifying intent, and ‘Old Judge 
Priest,’ a selection of tales about the elderly 
Kentucky judge whom Cobb made so real to 
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his readers that many believed in his actual 
existence. 
. as whole, Cobb’s writing wears well.” 
FIO 


The Development of Modern Italy 

Cecil J. S. Sprigge Yale, $2.75 
Study of the emergence of the new Italy. 

America: “. . . As Rome correspondent of 
the Manchester Guardian, Cecil Sprigge was 
in a good position to report the development 
of modern Italy. He has digested its history 
well. His book is written from the viewpoint 
of an Englishman and from that position he 
presents his conclusions on Fascism. 

“These conclusions will not be commonly 
accepted but they are refreshing and stimu- 
lating. The book is meant only for the more 
thoughtful. ...” 


Dilemma in Japan 

Andrew Roth LB, $2.50 
A purely academic study that purports to 
clarify the problem of “. . . translating our 
military victories over Japan into — 
peace, and pointing the way to democracy. . 


properly interested.” 

The Sign: “... Roth’s solution of the Jap- 
anese dilemma runs something like this: Down 
with Emperor Hirohito and his Fascist oli- 
garchy! Discredit, disgrace, and then punish 
thent 8. vane, .Seemipe. SPE 0a 


Communist objective. Incidentally, the author, 
a one-time Naval intelligence officer, has been 
arrested by the F.B.I. He has recently been 
indicted by a federal grand jury.” 


Private ont 
Michael O’ Shaughnessy Harper, $2.00 


A plea for a shift from production to con- 
sumption—and cooperation. Deserves study. 

John C. Cort in Commonweal: “Mr. 
ea . a real, honest-to-goodness 
. has for years been spending 


man to make at least $58.00 a week. An 
excellent idea. (But how are we going to 
make sure $58.00 can buy $58.00 worth? 
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The Sign: “Yet another suggestion for the 
reorganization of our government, but this 
time with the emphasis more on the economic 
and social than on the political structure. This 
is a book of more than usual interest, and 
especially to Catholics.” 


The Educational Process 

Luther Pfakler Eisenhart Princeton, $1.00 
Commonweal: “Dean Eisenhart does not be- 
lieve that liberal education can be transformed 
by altering the curriculum. . . . He makes a 
good case and reveals once more the weak- 
ness from which American colleges have suf- 
fered since the days of President Eliot.” 


Europe Free and United 

Albert Guerard Stanford, $2.50 
Commonweal: “. . . at all times, his remarks 
are the product of clear thinking which should 
go far toward sweeping away much of the 
dead wood of outmoded connotations now 
cluttering the semantics of international poli- 
tics.” 


The Egg and I 
Betty MacDonald Lippincott, $2.75 
Humorous recollections of a chicken- 
raiser’s wife. 


The Commonweal: “The author was only 18 
when she married and started this new life 
in a wilderness where the neighbors were hill- 
billies whose talk was so ripe that it would 
be barred from our cheapest comic strips... . 
A good antidote for back-to-the-land ro- 
mancing.” 


The Elizabethan World Picture 

E.M. W. Tillyard Mac, $1.75 
A valuable study of political order from the 
Elizabethan viewpoint, by a _ distinguished 
historiographer. 


The Forest of the South 

Caroline Gordon Scribner, $2.50 
Sixteen of the author’s short stories. Pleasing, 
but not of lasting importance. 


The Gauntlet 

James Street $2.75 

The framework of this Literary Guild 
novel is the struggles of a Baptist Minister 
with the deacons of his church, and their 
wives. Entering the ministry as he would 
any other profession, the young minister finds 
that he is expected to stick to his pulpit and 
allow the congregation to dominate parish 
affairs, the Sunday school, and the young 
peoples clubs—a very interesting theme. Sat- 
isfactory. To be reviewed. 


The German Talks Back 

Heinrich Hauser Holt, $2.50 
A non-Nazi refugee, now returned to Germany 
because of dislike of America, believes Ger- 
many lost the war because of the spread of 
Communism; that Germans dislike our de- 
mocracy; that Russia is more likely to suc- 
ceed; that Germans don’t believe we have a 
free country; that we will bungle the Occu- 
pation; that Germans have no sense of guilt, 
and so on. 

The author wobbles badly, distorts history 
unscrupulously. Altogether the book seems 
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much less important than the publicity would 
have us believe. 


The Sign: “. . . Some of the attitudes and 
prejudices which this book displays may be 
typical of many Germans. They are, how- 
ever, so inextricably intertwined with the 
author’s personal pet ideas and prejudices that 
the book has little value as a document... 
His book will probably do more harm than 
good. ... 

. . . The book shows surprising disregard 
for logic and facts. Seeking historical pre- 
cedents for Nazi atrocities, Hauser discovered 
—the Dominicans: ‘So many heretics and 
heretics’ houses did they (the Dominicans) 
burn that in the south of France, for in- 
stance, the housing shortage became acute.’ 
(p. 150). ..Hans J. Morgenthau of the 
University of Chicago has done a rather poor 
job in the introduction and footnotes he 
has provided. Probably the book was not 
worth anything better.” 


The Great Stewardship 

Albert W. Atwood Harper, $2.50 
A good study of life insurance, its usefulness 
and place in society. 


Half-a-Hundred: Tales by 
Great American Writers 
Edit. by Charles Grayson Blakiston, $3.00 
Chicago Sun.-Trib.: “a collection of 50 stories 
. from as many living American writers 
. he had no guiding principle in his 
selection; these are stories he liked very much 
or which were highly praised by his friends 
and army comrades. ..a fine array of pre- 
sent day writers, and a variety of types and 
techniques.” FIO 


The Happy Time 

Robert Fontaine S&S, $2.50 
The Catholic Transcript pictures the author 
as having defeated himself in trying “any- 
thing and everything for a laugh.” One of 
the improbable figures is a priest—one inci- 
dent rings false and is in execrable taste.” 


Hercules, My Shipmate 

Robert Graves Creative Age, $3.00 
Sex-laden adventure story built around the 
search for the Golden Fleece. Of limited in- 


terest, and only for mature students. AWR 
The Hope for Immortality 

Ralph Barton Perry Vanguard, $1.00 
The Cowl: “This little book . . . strives to 


satisfy the hunger which human beings have 
for individual immortality after death. . . 
Evidently the author himself hopes for im- 
mortality, but explains his way to life after 


death falteringly. . . (He) introduces his es- 
say with a negative attitude. . . will not sat- 
isfy the true philosopher. . .” 
Ideas in America 

Howard Mumford Jones Harvard, $3.00 


Highly interesting. Satisfactory for informed 
students of literature and intellectual devel- 
opments. 


Image of Josephine 
Booth Tarkington Doubleday, $2.50 


America: “In the creation of Josephine Oak- 
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lin, Booth Tarkington has given us the 
most unattractive of his characters. . . I dare 
say (that he) has never drawn a less con- 
vincing character. . . 


A.G. in Extension: “If you’re looking for a 
book which is entertaining and, at the same 
time, contains some conclusions which can 
be glibly applied to your own life, you’ll en- 
joy. . . The book ends on a happy note mak- 
ing a plea for tolerance. . .” 


John S. Kennedy in The Catholic Transcript: 
“. . a novel . . . of dubious moral import 
. . . panders to the all too prevalent notion 
that goodness can be whisked on like a 
coat... 

“(the heroine] . . 
unwary. . .” 


. can badly mislead the 


The Indian Problem 

R. Coupland Oxford, $5.00 
The Commonweal: “. . . a comprehensive and 
scholarly treatise on the constitutional prob- 
lem in India. ..a_ referencce book for a 
critical study. . . Professor Coupland holds 
the chair of Colonial History at Oxford Uni- 
versity.” 


Indian Paul 

John Moore HB, $2.00 

A novel dealing with the lynchings of 
a convicted Indian murderer. 

Philip T. Hartung in The Commonweal: 
“ .. has nothing new to say about the 
crime of lynching; what is unusual about his 
book is its flat, objective style. . . Sinclair 
Lewis raises more of a temperature in des- 
cribing the monotony of Main Street than 
John Moore does in relating the sordid 
events that accompany the mob psychology 
of lynching. . . John Moore’s first novel; he 
writes well and has feeling for people ‘and 
locale. . .” 


Island of the Innocent 

Madeleine Kent Harper, $2.50 

Novel of moral significance by an obscure 

but gifted author. 

This novel depicts the revolt of an English 
girl against the irresponsibility of the intel- 
lectualists into whose circle she has been 
drawn through her pre-war marriage in Ger- 
many. 

Very well done. Adult. 


John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “. . . excellent 
novel, one of the finest of the year . . . pene- 
tration and illumination of the rarest kind 
happily joined with skill and finesse in the 
art of fiction.” 


It’s a Free Country 
Ben Ames Williams HM, $1.75 
Novelette—Sordid tragedy—Pessimistic— 
Excessive profanity. 


January Thaw 

Bellamy Partridge Whit, $2.75 
J. Edward Nugent, C.S.P., in The New World, 
Chicago: “. . . the rather shaky plot of this 
homespun story is built around a curious 
legal mix-up... he has whipped together 
some quiet homey scenes with a few dashes . 
of humor to make a passably entertaining 
story ... for.a quiet evening at home.” 
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E.V.R. Wyatt in The Commonweal: “As a 
novelist his characters are stereotyped and 
his humor much less pith [than in Country 
Lawyer]. Indeed, it must reluctantly be con- 
fessed that January Thaw is sloppy weather.” 


Japan and the Son of Heaven 


Willard Price DS & P, $2.75 


A timely study of the Japanese situation. 


Jassy 

Norah Lofts Knopf, $2.50 
This story of an orphan girl in England de- 
picts numerous abnormal characters—in many 
episodes unpleasantly. Doubtful merit. 


John Henry Newman 

John Moody S & W, $3.75 
America: “... herein is presented the “great- 
est English apostle of Christian truth in the 
nineteenth century’ in the best possible man- 
ner. . . . Perhaps the greatest praise one can 
give this latest Life is to say that it makes one 
want to read Newman more extensively.” 


Latin America in the Future World 

Soule, Efron, and Ness F & R, $3.50 
Peter M. Dunne, S.J., in America: “. . . re- 
plete with accurate information concerning 
present-day Latin America. . . a storehouse of 


knowledge ...a most timely contribution... .” 
Life, I Salute You 
Boris Kader Sci-Art, $3.00 


Journalistic, informative story of life under 
Russian Czar and in Germany, and involv- 
ing the development of Hitler organizations. 


Medals For Marines 

Rolfe Boswell Crowell, $2.00 
Chicago Sunday Tribune: “Hidden beneath 
Mr. Boswell’s rather flowery phrases are the 
stories of 18 marines who won the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor in the early stages of 
this war. Their deeds will make interesting 
reading.” FIO 


Mexican Village 

Josephine Niggli U. of N. C., $3.00 
Ten readable stories —each complete — some 
fact, some fiction. Satisfactory except for one 
stupid reference to St. Joseph. 


Most Secret 
Nevil Shute Morrow, $2.50 


Rather superior Commando adventure story. 


The Negro in the Armed Forces 

Seymour J. Schoenfeld Associated, $1.10 
Summary of the Negro’s struggle for recogni- 
tion as a fighting man, with some tentative 
solutions to the problem. 


Catholic World: “. . . could be used as a 
handbook for a course in the fundamentals 
of interracial justice. . . a simple and factual 
case against Jim Crowism in the armed 
forces.’? 


The North Wind of Love 

Compton Mackenzie DM, $2.75 
Deeply provocative fictional account of “John 
Ogilvie,” the hero of previous volumes of this 
Saga, who has now become a Catholic. and 
€xpatiates at length on numerous current 
topics of importance. 
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Not in Our Stars 

Josiah E. Greene Mac, $3.00 

First fiction prise winner in Macmillan 
Centenary Awards, with a dairy 
farm for setting. 

John S. Kennedy in The Sign: — 
unventilated maze of criss-crossed net 
a multitude of crudely sketched characters . 
sex is rampant, in deed or in thought . . . he 
has a certain facility for spinning an intricate, 
if tenuous, web. . .” 
The Commonweal: “. . . a bitter protest 
against social injustice and more heavily doc- 
umented than anyone has a right to ask 


of a story... The language is constantly 
profane. . .” 


[See our review] 


One America 

ed. Brown and Roucek Prentice, $5.00 
The Sign: “A general summary of the prob- 
lem of minority groups. . . attention to indi- 


vidual groups. . . Racial and cultural conflicts 
in the field of educaticn. . . Special recom- 
mendations. 


“There is a fine spirit of tolerance. Isolated 
statements may be questioned. 
“By far and large of unique value.” 


One Destiny 

Sholem Asch Putnam, $1.50 
An attempt to state and resolve the differences 

between Jew and Christian by appealing 

to history and theology. 

America: “Even a tirade can hold forth a 
certain amount of truth. And even a philippic 
in which, for the most part, impassioned emo- 
tion takes the place of argument can com- 
mand great sympathy, if the emotion is 
sincere and born of deep and undeniable 
suffering. Asch’s One Destiny is such a tirade 
and such a philippic. 

“... The author lays the blame for his 
unhappy people’s sorrows, including Hitler’s 
hideous part in them, at the doorstep of 
Christianity as a whole. 

. He deplores ‘the legend of the Jewish 
crucifixion of the savior.’ He informs us that 
the Christian Church ‘from the beginning’ has 
been in error about its own character, pre- 
senting itself as a new religion when it was 
really ‘only a sect, a segment of the religion 
of the hated Jews.’ One marvels that the first 
Christians, who were all of Jewish blood and 
included ‘a large number also of the priests’ 
of Israel, could be so blind on a fundamental 
point which is so clear to the present 
author at a distance of nineteen centuries! 

“We can share novelist Asch’s pain for 
the sufferings of his people without sharing 
his bad history and, even more important, 
without sharing the atrocious theology which 
he proposes for the foundation of our grief! 

. But our sympathy can never be the 
simple apostasy from God and the Messiah 
which this novelist demands. . .” 


Dr. Felix Levy in the Chicago Tribune: “I 
am afraid that, despite its eloquence and 
mystic fervor, Asch’s plea will appeal only to 
liberals. The orthodox Christian will reject 
it on the ground that it does not go far 
enough. . . The traditional Jew will spurn 
it because it makes concessions to the domi- 
nant faith. . .” 
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The Sign: “While we admire the author’s 
apparently noble intentions, we must label 
his book an unwholesome tissue of mistaken 
notions, unreasoned prejudices, theological in- 
accuracies, unconscious blasphemy, and ugly 
half-truths.” 


One Nation 

Wallace Stegner HM, $3.75 
A forceful study of our treatment of minority 
groups. Recommended. 


The Peacock Sheds His Tail 

Alice Tisdale Hobart Bobbs, $2.75 
J. Edward Nugent, C.S.P., in the New World, 
Chicago: “. . . a young American marries 
into one of the first families of Mexico. . . 
The story part... provides a scaffolding 
around which the author can do some ser- 
monizing about conditions in Mexico. . . Her 
courage in taking on these problems at times 
far exceeds her ability to handle them. . 

. . . One wonders, half suspecting, where 
she got some of her information. For there 
is no question that often her picture becomes 
a caricature. . . 

. .. the Sinarquist movement . . . she con- 
demns absolutely. In reality it is a contro- 

... As a story this kaleidoscope of Mex- 
ican life is interesting and fairly well written 
but if you want to know what is south of 
the border you had better look to more re- 
liable books. It is perhaps unnecessary to add 
that the causal reader is going to get a 
mighty queer picture of the Church from 
this book.” 


The Perfect Round 
Henry Morton Robinson HB, $2.50 
A novel about the rehabilitation of 
a returned veteran. 
Sister Mariella, O.S.B., in The Commonweal: 
“ .. not just another straw in the wind; 
it is the full flowering of a long promise .. . 
this novel dramatizes the problem of Wake- 
field O’Reilly in restoring the broken arcs 
of his life to order and grace. He seeks peace 
after the battle-fatigue of war in rural New 
York. ..In spite of its weight of sub- 
stance, it is expert entertainment.” 


Personality and Successful 

James A. Magner Bruce, $2.75 
America: “Based on sound psychology and 
religious principles. An analysis of the ele- 
ments that form an integrated Christian 
personality. The beauty of the book is that 
it combines the natural and supernatural in 
a remarkable way. 

“A Christian psychology of right thinking 
and right acting. Could be profitably used as 
a supplementary text in any of the multitud- 
inous courses in psychology given in colleges 
today, and it could just as profitably be used 
in spiritual reading.” 


The Sign: “The development of a good 
personality can rightly be designated the 
whole purpose of life. The first problem is 
to determine just what constitutes a good 
personality. 


“Various personality problems. . . the de- 
velopment of self-confidence, self-respect and 
living and stability. 
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“A well-rounded and interesting treatment 
of a difficult yet very important subject. Un- 
reservedly recommended to those who wish 
to gain a better understanding of them- 
selves and their potentialities.’ 


Pipe Night 

John O’ Hara Duell, $2.50 
Francis Downing in Commonweal: “In many 
ways this is the most disappointing of John 
O’Hara’s work... It seems that some in- 
crease of. spirit should come from reading, 
and from O’Hara none comes.” 


Poland 

Bernadette E. Schmitt California, $5.00 

A valuable composite work— 
some minor defects. 

Politics and Morals 

Benedetto Croce Philos. Lib., $2.75 
Empirical, polemical. He prefers a natural 
religion, fails to define his terms, and con- 
demns the Catholic Church. Some parts are 
puerile. 


The Pool 
Dana Burnet Knopf, $1.00 
Catholic World: “. . . a story of young love 


against a background of war. . . slight, idyllic 
- somber, but very well told.” 


Fanny Butcher in the Chicago Sunday Trib- 
une: “... one of a series of famous contem- 
porary short stories published in book form, 
which includes Ben Hecht’s Miracle in the 
Rain, Paul Gallico’s The Snow Goose, and 
Mildred Carm’s Forever, all of which are 
intaglios of emotion cut deep in the design 
of war.... 

“. . » one of the simplest love stories ever 
written. It seems almost too simple, almost 
self-consciously stripped of written or spoken 
emotion. 

“... Many readers will feel again in this 
quiet little tale of one of the minor tragedies 
ef a vast and horrible war the strengthening 
assurance of those lovely, uplifting words 
‘He restoreth my soul’.” FIO 


Port of Seven Strangers 
Kathleen Knight Doubleday, $2.00 


Crime Club selection. No particular value. 


Post-war Savings and Investments 

L. H. Sloan Harper, $1.75 
Good study of the opportunities for saved 
capital and probably future hazards. The 
author is vice president of a large advisory 
service company. 


The Price of Peace 
Sir William Beveridge Norton, $2.00 
A brief treatise on international peace, 
completing his trilogy on postwar ob- 
jectives. Favors the Soviet Union, indicts 
Catholic Bavaria. 


The Commonweal: “... what it does say 
was well worth saying and is said concisely 
and with genuine feeling and sincerity. . . 
The ‘price of peace’ is ‘acceptance and en- 
forcement of impartial arbitration in all dis- 
putes between nations.’. .. written before 
the San Francisco Conference. . .” 
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The Price of Peace 

Sir William Beveridge Norton, $2.00 
The Sign: “. . . the book has a sincerity and 
soundness of approach which will recommend 
it as useful at least to the layman, if not to 
the professional student of international rela- 
tions. . . . Essentially, Sir William is a realist 
whose program is based on sound principles 
of morality.” 


Pride’s Way 

Robert Molloy Mac, $2.75 
J. Edward Nugent, CS.P., in The New 
World, Chicago: “. . . The story is delight- 
fully written and the background descriptions 
of historic Charleston are superb.” 


The Prisoner 

Ernst Lothar Doubleday, $2.75 
N. Elizabeth Monroe in The Sign: “. . . the 
book fall short on two counts. . . it is one- 
sided propaganda. Everywhere the Jews are 
the innocent victims of the Nazis, as indeed 
they were, but the Christians have been so 
conditioned as to share in the guilt of the 
Nazis. No word of the bitter persecution of 
Catholics and other Christians apppears in 
the book. The second defect of the novel is 
the manner in which the story is told. The 
frame is awkward and the shifts in point of 
view are not convincing.” 


Prisoner’s Quest: A Presentation 
of the Christian Faith 

Capt. D. ved C. Read, C.F. Mac, $1.50 
America: . eleven lectures, given. . . in 
a prison camp in Germany by a British 
Army chaplain to officers... an interesting 
and challenging book. . . not by a Catholic. 
It mirrors the outlook of an orthodox 
Protestant. . . As far as the book goes, it is 
an excellent job. . .” 


The Profane Virtues " 

Peter Quennel Viking, $3.00 
Critical and biographical appraisals of Bos- 
well, Gibbon, Sterne and Wilkes—including 
considerable that is unedifying—together with 
a consideration of the mystery of Sin. MSO. 


Reader’s Companion 

Louis Kronenberger Viking, $2.00 
The Commonweal: “...a good deal of 
poetry serious and light, a remarkable sec- 
tion containing letters by Lady Mary Mon- 
tagu, Horace Walpole and Lord Byron. Py 
one of the Viking Portable Library series. . 


Harcourt, $2.00 
. a careful analysis 
of a large number of more or less well-known 
liberal arts college programs... at the re- 
quest of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

. he is, like most professors of the 
humanities today, deeply perturbed by the 


has the limitations of the typical professor. . . 
The ultimate and depressing implication of 
survey as this, however, is that our 
classes 
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Rooster Crows for a Day 

Ben Lucien Burman Dutton, $2.50 
J. Edward Nugent, C.S.P., in The New 
World, Chicago: “. . . It’s an unusual story 
simply and skillfully told by a good writer, 
Mr. Burman writes with a Saroyan-like 
warmth. . .” 


Saints and Strangers 

George F. Willison R &H, $3.75 
A rather interesting study of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. SAT for H.S. and up. 


September Remember 

Eliot Taintor Prentice, $2.75 
In this novel Alcoholics Anonymous emerges 
for the first time in fiction as a great moving 
force. 


Catholic World: “While not to be recom- 
mended for family reading, this is no ordi- 
nary novel but one with an important and 
long awaited message for many thousands of 
Americans. . . the story of Avery Rickham’s 
conquest of the disease known as alco- 
holism. . .” 


77 Willow Road 

Helen Douglas Irvine Doubleday, $2.00 
The Commonweal: “ . a torturous means 
of telling a very sad tale about an English 
girl of late Victorian days who is wrecked 
through the meanness of her less well-favored 
sister.” 


Short Leash 

Bertrand Shurtleff B-M,$2.50 
Chicago Sunday Tribune: “Two great army 
dogs, Spareribs and Huskie, are the heroes 
of this suspenseful, fast moving story which 
points up the magnificent work being done 
by the army’s K-9 Corps.” FIO. 


Skip to My Lou 

William Martin Camp Doubleday, $2.50 
Novel in which primitive life in the Ozarks 
wins out over high wages and misery in 
California: Language Disapproved. 


John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “In his de- 
piction of the Jollys Mr. Camp has done very 
well. But once he gets them off their native 
premises, he fumbles badly, dragging his nar- 
rative drearily along as he improvises and 
practically destroying its integrity with his 
preposterous climax of Vigo’s affair with a 
wanton. . . coarseness, occasionally extreme, 
of language. . .” 


The Small General 
Robert Standish Mac, $2.50 


Descriptive story of Chinese life. Colorful. 
SAT for H.S. and up. 


So Well Remembered 


James Hilton LB, $2.50 
J. Edward Nugent, C.S.P., in The New 
World, Chicago: “... the old, well-tailored 


pattern of the ruthless, dominating wife and 
the long-suffering husband. .. pretty dull. 
The husband’s best friend is a Catholic priest, 


a vapid character, who says some things that. 


sound queer coming from a priest. This 
drawn-out story wasn’t worth writing.” 
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Sociology of the Renaissance 
Alfred von Martin Oxford, $2.50 


Recommendable for advanced students. 


- “Stepchildren” of France 


Charles Odic Roy, $2.50 
First-hand account by a Catholic physician 
of German atrocities against the Jews. A 
very good treatment of the Jewish problem. 
Adults only. 


Storm Tide 

Elisabeth Ogilvie Crowell, $2.75 
J. Edward Nugent, CS.P., in The New 
World: “. . . cheerful tale of life among the 
Maine lobstermen. . . A far cry from a mas- 
terpiece. But a pleasing story with an invigo- 
rating oceanside atmosphere. . .” 


The Story of the Springfield Plan 
Chatto and Halligan 
Study of the program of “training in demo- 
cratic thought and action” as designed and 
practiced by the city of Springfield, Mass. 


Walter Thomas Gouch in Catholic World: 
“|. . told simply, graphically, without exag- 
geration, without attempt at penetrating anal- 
ysis. . . a factual study. The Catholic reader 
will rightly take exception to an unhappy 
paragraph in the introduction by Clyde R. 
Miller, but this study. .. should give new 
hope to those who believe that the real pur- 
pose of education is. .. to produce. . . the 
citizen.”’ 

George Streator in The Commonweal: [Writ- 
ten by] “those who were talked about in... 
The Springfield Plan, by Alland and Wise... 
The Chatto and Halligan book would be of 
more value to the teachers, since there are 
lesson plans. . . The main thesis of these 
books . . . is that it is high time that we 
spend as much time talking about Amer- 
icans as Americans, regardless of race, creed, 
color and present conditions of poverty, as our 
schools usually spend in endless gab about 
nothing at all.” 


Strangers in India 

Penderell Moon R & H, $2.00 
Commonweal: [The author] “tries to under- 
stand the Indian viewpoint and the reasons 
for the clashes of occidental and oriental men- 
tality in India. He offers a fair and broad- 
minded discussion of the current political 
problems...a very honest book and a 
thoughtful and informative one—so that no 
serious student of Asiatic problems should 
miss reading it.” 


Suleiman The Magnificent ° 


Roger Merriman Harvard, $3.25 

Scholarly—interesting—good bibliography. 
Talking to the Moon 

John Joseph Mathews Chicago, $3.00 


Nature-lore notes and philosophy of an Okla- 
homa Thoreau—1945 edition. 


Paul Phelan in America: “. . . an interesting 
book of nature lore. He describes the flowers 
and trees and animals of the Osage country 
‘in a very interesting manner. . . But living 
Close to nature didn’t clear his intellectual 
sights... Mr.. Mathew’s philosophy never 


Barnes, $2.75 
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rises above Darwinian evolution. It’s too bad 
he had to get philosophical. . .” 


They Found the Church There 

Henry Van Dusen Scribner, $1.75 
Commonweal: “From many quarters we are 
hearing of the profound impression made 
upon the armed forces by their contact 
with the missions, especially in the Pacific 
area... The present book is a collection of 
many such reports, mostly from Protestant 
missions... an interesting survey...In a 
few instances Catholic missions are mention- 
ed, but the general impression given is that 
Catholic missions are in the minority in 
these regions. . .” 


They Seek a City 

Bontemps and Conroy Doubleday, $2.75 
The Commonweal: “The writers have brought 
us a much improved approach along literary 
lines to the study of the Negro in American 
life. Their gift to us is a book without a 
philosophic base, apparently;. . . The authors 
are not totally free from errors of interpre- 
tation. This becomes obvious when they write 
in the ballyhoo of present-day radical groups 
as if these brave things are actually done or 
attempted as written. . .” 

Not recommended. 


Third Mystery Companion 

ed. A. L. Furman Gold Label, $2.75 
Twenty-two samples of recent mystery stories 
—with literary analyses. Interesting and un- 
objectionable. 


This Bread 

Rosemary Buchanan Bruce, $2.50 

Problem novel dealing with struggles of two 

characters in finding the Light. 

Extension: “. . . it is difficult to believe that 
one who had studied for the ministry could 
so far revert to the Dark Ages in his atti- 
tude toward Catholics as to accuse them of 
nocturnal orgies. Aside from that fact the 
story is a plausible one. . .” 


This Man Truman 

McNaughton and Hehmeyer Whittlesey, $2.50 
The Sign: “Though the book is sketchy, 
idealistic in tone and far from definitive, it 
is worth reading. .. .” 


This, Too, Shall Pass Away 

George Rony Creative, $2.75 
Commonweal: “There is little reason beyond 
entertainment for further life-stories by exiles 
from Nazi Europe. The inevitable chapter 
about the coming of Hitler is by now too 
painfully familiar.” 


Three Men in New Suits 
J. B. Priestley Harper, $2.50 
A problem novel whose protagonists are 
three returned English veterans. 
J. Edward Nugent, CS.P., in The New 
World, Chicago: “. . . rather futile story of 
the return of three English soldier friends to 
civilian life. One finds his wife has been un- 
faithful to him. So he takes to drink. Another 
finds his family still has the same smug, in- 
t spirit of pre-war days. This he 
The third, a wealthy young man, 
family living in a dream world. He 
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resents. 
finds his 
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seeks escape by making love to another man’s 
wife. . . 

“In this definitely second-rate novel Mr. 
Priestley tends too much to glorify the social- 
ist point of view.” 


Catholic World: “Brief and frank, this 
squarely faces a serious issue with all 
unpalatable facts. . .” 


Extension: “The novel ends with several 
about 
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The Commonweal: [Author] “holds inex- 
orably” to the “accepted code of most Ameri- 
can novelists. . . that life is a messy busi- 
ness. . .” 


John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “As a social 

commentary, this novel abounds in insight; 

it is no less striking as a psychological ex- 

ploration. Its thoughtfulness is neatly match- 

ed by its sensitive, discriminating style.” 

See N. Elisabeth Monroe’s comments in her 
article On Reading. 


reasury of Satire 

AF Edgar Johnson S&S, $3.95 
Selections from sixty authors, with comments 
that indicate a highly superficial viewpoint 
and a lack of understanding on the editor's 
part of true satire. Adult. 


Theodore Maynard in The Catholic World 
says this is a wretchedly poor compilation, 
inept and publication unjustified. 


United Nations Primer 

Sigrid Arne F &R, $1.25 
The Sign: “... a clear and brief account of 
the fifteen conferences which formulated the 
United Nations’ hopes and plans for a new 
and harmonious world. . . . The official com- 
muniqués and textual declarations are ap- 
pended to each account. This alone makes 
the primer a very handy book to have.” 


i Military 3 

Col. E. A. Fitspatrick Whittlesey, $3.00 
A highly detailed study, none too strong 

in meeting the arguments for compulsory 

upon. 


The Sign: “Although his personal opinion 
favors a program of one year’s military train- 
ing for American youths, his presentation of 
the opposite view is both adequate and fair.” 


The Unquiet Grave 
Palinurus (Cyril Connolly) HB, $2.50 
Reflections on life and letters and reality 
in general by an English critic. 
Anne Freemantle in The Commonweal: “It 
may be a masterpiece. It is certainly a classic. 
Yet, like its author, it is in many ways most un- 
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prepossessing. This fat, lazy, cowardly, sensual, 
petulant, middle-aged man, who casts himself 
delicately, cynically, upon the carpet of our 
consciousness, is a sorry fellow. Only his 
absolute honesty, to borrow a Buchmanite 
term, excuses his exhibitionism. . 


“There is* almost 3 much in this book 


of quotation as of writing. .. Mr. Connolly 
chooses twelve books. All these master words 
he admires are, from Horace to Byron, ‘earth- 
bound’. 

. from this book it is clear why ‘the 
name of Palinurus is becoming an archetype 
of frustration’.” 


The Unspeakables 

Laverne Gay Scribner, $3.00 

A good historical novel— 
with some slight reservations. 

The Western Island or the 
Great Blosket 

Robin Flower Oxford, $2.50 
Gaelic folklore by the Curator of Irish manu- 
scripts in the British Museum. Both text and 
illustrations are superior. 


What the South Americans Think of Us 

Beals, Brickell, Inman and Oliver McBride, $3.00 
The Sign: “It is to be regretted that the 
symposium details so elaborately the mistakes 
of our State Department and the cultural 
attaches of our Bureau of Inter-American 
Affairs without making any constructive sug- 
gestions as to how the more serious errors 
can be rectified. 

It seems strange that none of the sympo- 
sium’s authors speculates even casually on 
the possibility that our friendly overtures and 
official propaganda in South America might 
not be so blundering and bungling if we now 
did not have to contend with two Old World 
rivals—Britain and Soviet Russia.” 


The Whistling 
Roman MacDougald S & S, $2.00 


Unobjectionable mystery story. 


The White Deer 

James Thurber HB, $2.50 
Difficult to classify, it seems to be much below 
the standard expected of Thurber. Pot-boiler? 


The Wine of San Lorenzo 

Herbert Gorman F & R, $3.00 
Reader's Report: “. . . What is in many res- 
pects an excellently written historical novel, 
is marred by much cursing and profanity and 
by a number of immoral scenes and situations 
—uselessly thrown in. The book therefore is 


to ‘be marked as offensive...” R.H.G. 
With No Regrets 
Krishna Nehru John Day, $2.00 


The sister of the Indian leader Nehru gives 
sketchy accounts of various Indian individuals 
but includes very little beyond the Super- 
ficial. It fails to get down to the real prob- 
lems, and is of very little value unless one 
is deeply interested in India. 


With Sirens Screaming 
Ernest Booth DD, $2.50 


Novel whose action involves the problem of 
juvenile deliquency and the sometimes dis- 
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astrous techniques of law enforcement. 


America: “It is unfortunate that ‘stimulating’ 
and ‘thought-provoking’ have become so 
hackneyed. Otherwise, they might well de- 
scribe this novel with a purpose which will 
hold your interest and attention from the 
first. . . You will feel that Ernest Booth has 
written autobiographically because he is him- 
self familiar with prisons, from the inside 
looking out.” 


The World, the Flesh, and Father Smith 

Bruce Marshall HM, $2.50 
Dominicana: “Everyone may read .. . not 
only a good story, but also a Spiritual 
retreat. . .” 


Music-Art 


Music of Latin America 

Nicolas Slonimsky Crowell, $3.50 
Survey of the musical life and musical history 
of South America. 


The Commonweal: “. . . probably the 
definitive work of its kind, a detailed and 
scholarly study of Latin American music, in- 
corporating an account of its origins, its in- 
struments ancient and modern, and its com- 
posers living and dead. Decidedly, a reference 
book which every library should have; and 
written with some sprightliness. . . .” 


Paintings and Painters 


Lionelli Venturi Scribner, $3.50 
How to Look at a Picture—“a primer of cul- 
ture in painting”’—From Giotti to Chagall. 
Very Good. 


Poetry 


The Darkening Meadows 


Robert Nathan Knopf, $1.50 
Poems 
America: “ . sixteen smoothly written 


poems, but to this reviewer they seem little 
more than a usual restatement of usual ideas.” 


Despite Fools’ Laughter. 
Poems by Terence MacSwiney 

ed. B. G. MacCarthy Gill 3/6 
Commemorating the 24th anniversary of the 
death, as a prisoner of the English, of this 
heroic Irish poet-patriot. 


Blanche M. Kelly in Catholic World: Oi 
except for its theme and the lofty spirit which 
pervades it, this poetry is neither — 
poetic nor characteristically Irish. . 


Poet to Poet 

ed. Peterson and Lunch PH, $3.50 
“A Treasury of Golden Criticism.” A fresh 
and fascinating anthology—from Greek and 
Roman classics to modern times. Hear the 


. poets on the poets. 


Rime, Gentlemen, Please. 
Robert Farren S & W, $2.00 


Lyric poems and a one-act poetic play. 


Blanche M. Kelly in Catholic World: “... 
the poems have a sweep and range which are 


not only characteristically Irish, but peculiarly 
the gift of Robert Farren. . . . Many of the 


verses are spiced with satire, delicate and 


scathing . . . the quality which links his work 
with MacSwiney’s and sets them both apart 
. . . is the note of profound and luminous 
religious faith which rings through all their 
poetry. ...” 


Rodin 

Rainer Maria Rilke Fine Editions, $3.50 
Translation of a penetrating study by a great 
poet of the great but much misunderstood 
sculptor. 


Catholic World: “. . . very good. .., 
Whether or not one likes the work of Auguste 
Rodin matters little. One will certainly appre- 
ciate Rodin and every other honest artist 
after reading Rilke’s monograph.” 


Selected Poems 
John Crowe Ransom Knopf, $2.00 
America: “The collection is singularly lacking 


in excellence, though some dozen poems are 
adequate.” 


Sight and Insight. A Prediction 
of New Perceptions in Art 

Richard Guggenheimer Harper, $3.00 
Treatise on the function of art in the years 
to come. 


Catholic World: “Mr. Guggenheimer is per- 
suaded that in the present era of science and 
skepticism, when knowledge is ever more 
rapidly expanding, faith is as rapidly dwind- 
ling; religion is being drained of its muysti- 
cism, humanity is being stripped of its reli- 
ance on ethics . . . and anxiety-neuroses, 
inertia and fear are becoming the common 
lot of humanity. ... 

“Ts there yet a way back . . . ? This author 
thinks he knows a way. ... Humanity... 
will let itself be guided by the sight of 
beauty—by insight into what is transcendent, 
eternal, infinite, and absolute in high art.... 

“He issues claims, elaborates . . . summarizes 

. offers no logical demonstrations, in fact 
spurns them as neither necessary nor fitting. ..” 


Silent Flame and Other Poems 

Lloyd Haberiy Mac, $1.75 
America: “. . . Love, life, death and the 
earth are enshrined in haunting melodies by 
a master craftsman... .” 


Thirty Poems 
Thomas Merton New Directions, $1.00 
Father Merton is a genuine modern poet. 


Religious Nature 


Cardinal of Spain 

Simon Harcourt Smith Knopf $3.50 
The life and career of Cardinal Alberoni, writ- 
ten in journalistic style. Undocumented, the 
historical accuracy must be questioned. Much 
irrelevant material. The author may not be 
definitely prejudiced but his views on 
cism are superficial and distorted. 
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BE. 1. Watkin S & W, $3.00 
First published in 1939, now reissued. “A 
searching examination of the Catholic con- 
science.” See Comment. 


The Christian Answer 

ed. Henry P. Van Dusen Scribner, $2.50 
America: “In this unusually successful piece 
of symposium writing, five scholars in turn 
present an analysis of our world’s present 
needs, a searching examination of the in- 
adequacy of secularist philosophies to their 
solution, a defense of Christianity’s ‘central 
affirmations,’ and a study of the essential 
transformation which Christianity is calcu- 
lated to effect in society and in the individual. 

“... There are sentences . . . which glow 
like jewels . . . thoughtful . . . well written. 
.. » Its greatest defect is that, in the eyes 
of the vast majority of Christians and Chris- 
tian scholars, its contents are clearly not the 
Christian answer. What it gives is the Liberal 
Protestant answer: a Bible which is not 
really Gods Word, since it can be wrong; 
a Christ who is not God, since ‘He could 
have sinned.’. .. 

“Yet the authors have achieved, I believe, 
the most courageous, most engaging, and 
most well-thought-out presentation of Liberal 
Protestantism that has yet been written... .” 


Church Life in England in the 
Thirteenth Century 

J. R. H. Moorman Mac, $5.50 
Scholarly examination of life and program of 
the medieval priest and monk. 

Gerald Ellard, S.J., in America: “Doctor 
Moorman, Anglican divine, of Emmanual 
College, Cambridge, no novice in this docu- 
mentary sphere, here essays the task of comb- 
ing all the thirteenth-century sources for ‘as 
complete a picture as may be made of the 
daily life and organization of the clergy as 
it must have been lived 700 years ago.’ His 
choice of the thirteenth century, he tells us, 
was partly due to the wealth of information 
it affords. . . . Over and over again he lifts 
his spirits with the reflection that it is the 
out-cropping fault that is made matter of rec- 
ord, while generous virtue goes unrewarded.” 





BOOKS ON TRIAL 


The Church and the 

Trevor Gervase Jalland, D.D. Morehouse, $7.50 
A survey of the Papacy’s relation to the 
Christian Church by an Anglican scholar, bas- 
ed on endowed lectures delivered at Oxford. 

Very interesting—particularly the inferences 
the author is forcecd to draw in favor of 
the claims of the Roman Catholic Church. 


Consular Relations Between the 
U. S. and the Papal States 

ed. Leo Francis Stock Am.Cath.Hist.Ass’n, $5.00 
An important book featuring the correspon- 
dence between the two States since 1868. 


The Divine Pursuit 

Rachel Maria ° Bruce, $1.75 
The spiritual wanderings of a Russian 
Jewess who became a Catholic at 52—her 
love for the Faith and her conversion of 
others. Recommended. 


The Family Faces Forward 

Family Life Bureau N.C.W.C., $1.00 
Collection of addresses given at the 1945 
Family Life Conference. Should be required 
reading. 


Life of Christ 

Evelyn Underhill LG, $1.75 
A course of retreat conferences by the author 
—a non-Catholic who was very close to the 
Light before her recent death. Edifying. Some 
doctrinal errors. 


Pioneer Jesuits in Northern Mexico 

Peter Masten Dunne, S.J. U. of California, $3.00 
Treats of apostolic activities of the Jesuits 
in the late 15th century. 


Catholic World: “Based upon original docu- 
ments, put together with scholarly care and 
presented in a readable style. . . a carefully 
chosen bibliography. . . a good map, the book 
is one to satisfy the requirements both of 
the student and the general reader.” 


The Space of Life Between 
Bede Jarrett, O.P. S & W, $1.00 


Recommended to young men in high school 
and college. Third printing. 


© t.@ 


The Pampered Generation 


Abraham Lincoln, so the story goes, 

Dug from an ash can the first book he read 

And stole the reading hours from his repose 

When all of his companions were in bed; 

Books were a mental luxury those days 

And poor folk seldom had a chance to read, 

But those who craved for knowledge found strange ways 
To satisfy their intellectual need. 


Today we have great libraries where we 

May gather knowledge to our heart’s content, 
They’re never used to their capacity 

Because most of our leisure time is spent 

In doing things that have no lasting worth— 
We sacrifice our learning for our mirth. 


T.E.B. 


Speaking of How to Pray 


Mary Perkins S & W, $2.75 


Altogether a helpful and inspiring book—an 
outline of God’s plan for us—an encourage- 
ment to more profitable prayer. 


The Splendor of the Rosary 
Maisie Ward S & W, $2.50 


Paul H. Hallett in The Register, Denver: 
“Most of us need a book like this to jog 
our spiritual imaginations... One will gain 
new respect for both the dignity and the rich- 
ness of this form of devotion from these 
simply yet discerningly written explanations 
and from the beautiful illustrations by Fra 
Angelico. .. At the close of each mystery, 
a little poem-prayer is added by Caryll 
Houselander.” 


x“ + 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE. 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Or Booxs On Triat, ished times per year 
at Chicago, Ill., for Oc a7 eae 


State of Piinois} ss. 
County of Cook 

min thei seecde aimee ete Mat 
coun ’ *. ° 
who, hook been duly sworn to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Editor and 
Booxs On Triat, and that the following is, to the 
of the, raership, managenen a (and Wc alle pepen 
0 own : a 
the circulation)” etc., the aforesaid 
the date shown in the above caption, by 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended act 
March 3, 1933, ied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 


this form, to wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the publish- 
er,- editor, managing editor, and business managers are? 
Publisher, The Thomas More Library and Book 
Shop, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Til. 
—_. John C. Tully, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


M Editor, John C. Tully, 22 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 

Business Manager, John C. Tully, 22 W. Monroe 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
ita ene ad aoe aan te Ge 
ately thereunder the names and addresses of stockhold- 
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R.F.D., Hinsdale, Ill. 9S. 
Salle St., Chicago, Iil.;° Albert G. Frisbie, 7238 & 
Shore Drive, Chicago. Ill. One vacancy. 

3. That the know. mortgagees, and 
other security owning or 1 per cent or 
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